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Ninety  years  of  remembrance 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

On  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th  day  of 
the  11th  month,  alumni,  faculty,  staff 
and  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  pause  to  remember  those 
members  of  our  community  who 
risked  their  lives  defending  others  in 
various  wars  and  conflicts. 

Two  of  those  brave  alumni.  Major 
John  Stewart,  a member  of 
Governing  Council,  and  his  father 
William  Stewart,  RCAF,  will  be  in 
attendance  at  U of  T’s  annual  Service  of 
Remembrance  at  Soldiers’  Tower  today, 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  The  service,  as 
always,  ends  at  11  a.m.  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  time  the  First  World  War 


ended  90  years  ago  today. 

Why  is  it  important  to  remember? 
Quoting  historian  Arnold  Toynbee, 
Major  Stewart  simply  said,  “Because, 
those  who  ignore  history  are  doomed 
to  repeat  it.”  Stewart  recently  returned 
from  a tour  of  duty  in  Afghanistan  and 
said  it  was  an  experience  he  will  never 
forget. 

He  was  operations  officer  and 
captain  of  a civil-military  co- 
operations unit  consisting  of  13  teams 
from  seven  countries.  As  a team  leader 
in  the  Kabul  Multinational  Brigade  — 
part  of  NATO’s  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  — he  spent  a lot  of 
time  in  small  Afghani  villages  where  he 
said  he  could  see  the  direct  result  of  the 


work  the  army  is  doing. 

In  Afghanistan,  Stewart  worked  with 
NCOS  to  rebuild  schools  and  a clinic 
and  worked  as  security  escort  for 
women  going  into  Kabul  for  medical 
services. 

“1  saw  how  much  like  us  those 
families  are  and  on  Remembrance  Day 
I think  a lot  about  those  families  who 
said,  We  just  want  our  children  to  grow 
up  in  a peaceful  country,  we  just  want 
the  peace  that  we  had  years  ago.  It  is  a 
day  for  remembering  a lot  of  things.” 

The  senior  Stewart  shares  these 
sentiments,  drawing  on  different 
memories  about  defending  freedom. 

• • • REMEMBRANCE  ON  PAGE  4 


Woodsworth  graduate  proud  of  rising  to  challenge 


Kelly  Ann  Downs  came  to  U of  T as  part  of  Woodsworth  College's  academic 
bridging  program  and  graduates  as  a member  of  the  dean's  list. 


BY  CATHERINE  NGAI 

It’s  that  time  of  the  year  again  when 
students  hear  their  names  being  called 
one  by  one  to  accept  their  diplomas 
and  enter  the  working  world.  For 
many,  it’s  a time  of  relief  but  for  Kelly 
Ann  Downs,  it’s  a moment  well 
deserved. 

Downs  is  graduating  from  Woods- 
worth College  with  a major  in  art 
history  and  a double  minor  in  cinema 
studies  and  political  science.  She 
started  with  the  Woodsworth 
academic  bridging  program  in  2001,  a 
program  that  bridges  the  gap  between 
a shident’s  prior  secondary  education 
and  the  requirements  of  first-year 
university  courses.  Upon  completion 
of  the  program,  she  entered  the 
university  as  a degree  student  in  2004. 

“Prior  to  school,  1 was  a troubled 
youth,”  Downs  said,  “but  I was  always 
told  1 had  potential  that  was  unful- 
hlled.”  It  has  been  the  determination 
to  reach  that  potential  that  has  earned 
her  a degree  and  a place  on  the  dean’s 
list  four  years  later. 

Her  university  career  has  certainly 
not  been  easy.  The  transition  from 


working  woman  to  student  was  a 
difficult  one.  After  finishing  high 
school  in  1997,  Downs  spent  a number 
of  years  working  in  the  service  industry 
in  jobs  such  as  bartending  and  wait- 
ressing.  Her  decision  to  return  to 
school  was  a challenge  to  her  and  she 
chose  the  U of  T because  of  the 


beautiful  architecture  and  the  school’s 
reputation.  After  entering  university. 
Downs  learned  the  importance  of  time 
management  as  she  balanced  school 
with  a job  that  paid  the  bills. 

During  the  past  few  years.  Downs 
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It's  time  to  get ... 


out  and  about  on  campus  before  the  winter  blahs  set  in  and 
you  have  the  ready-made  excuse  of  bitter  cold  weather  to  prevent 
you  from  leaving  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  office. 

Last  week's  burst  of  Indian  summer  drew  the  U of  T community 
out  of  doors  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  it’s  a habit  worth  continu- 
ing. Healthy  Workplace  Month  may  be  over  but  the  lessons  it 
sought  to  impart  — work-life  balance  and  healthy  body,  healthy 
mind  — are  deserving  of  year-round  attention.  With  the  holiday 
season  looming,  why  not  be  proactive  and  keep  your  mind  and 
body  moving?  Seek  out  distractions  from  the  dark  and  the  cold 
to  brighten  the  gloomy  days  that  lie  ahead. 

One  way  to  beat  the  winter  blues  is  to  take  part  in  the 
Undiscovered  Campus  walks,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Organizational  Learning  and 
Development  Centre.  The  first  of 
these  walks,  led  by  Bulletin  designer 
and  photographer  Caz  Zyvatkauskas, 
was  part  of  the  schedule  of  events  for 
Healthy  Workplace  Month  and  it  was 
so  popular  that  she’ll  be  leading  hour- 
long  walks  monthly,  each  one  focus- 
ing on  different  unexplored  territory. 

On  Nov.  14,  the  focus  is  some  of  the 
St.  George  campus’  glorious  stained 
glass.  Visit  www.worklife.utoronto.ca/discamp.htm  for 
more  information. 

Although  the  subject  matter  may  not  cheer  you,  the  upcoming 
Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin  on  Nov.  25  will  keep  your  grey  matter 
active  (see  story  on  this  page).  Professor  Eric  Kirzner  of  Rotman 
and  Professor  Emeritus  John  Munro  of  economics  will  decon- 
struct the  current  economic  crisis,  explaining  its  roots  and  com- 
paring it  with  similar  downturns  in  the  past.  Register  by  e-mail, 
bulletin@utoronto.ca. 

Or  simply  leave  your  desk  at  noon  to  enjoy  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day  and  walk  around  King’s  College  Circle  or  over  to  Bloor 
Street  to  run  an  errand.  Duck  into  one  of  the  campus  libraries  and 
read  the  day’s  papers.  Drop  in  on  one  of  the  available  exercise 
classes  at  Hart  House  or  the  Athletic  Centre,  register  for  a contin- 
uing studies  course  (www.learn.utoronto.ca)  or  attend  one  of 
the  many  cultural  events  listed  at  www.events.utoronto.ca 
and  kiss  the  seasonal  blues  goodbye. 

Cheers, 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
University  Professor  Dwayne  Miller  of 

chemistry  and  physics  is  the  recipient  of  the 
2009  CIC  (Chemical  Institute  of  Canada) 

Medal.  First  administered  by  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  in  1951,  the  award  is  pre- 
sented as  a mark  of  distinction  and  recognition 
for  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  science 
of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  in 
Canada.  Miller  will  receive  the  award  at  the 
2009  Canadian  Chemistry  Conference  and 
Exhibition  or  the  Canadian  Chemical 
Engineering  Conference. 

University  Professor  Geoffrey  Ozin  of 

chemistry  is  the  2009  winner  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (Canada  Group)  LeSueur 
Memorial  Award.  Initiated  in  1955,  the  award  is 
given  once  every  two  years  for  the  development 
of  technical  excellence  in  either  a university, 
research  institution  or  industrial  setting  in 
Canada.  The  award  is  named  for  Ernest  A. 
LeSueur,  born  in  Ottawa  in  1869,  who  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  early  industry 
chemistry  in  Canada. 

U OF  T GOSPEL  CHOIR 

The  University  of  Toronto  Gospel  Choir, 

launched  in  1995  and  made  up  of  35  to  40 
voices,  is  the  winner  of  three  Gospel  Music 
Association  Canada  Covenant  Awards, 
presented  at  the  30th  annual  Covenant  Awards 
Oct.  24  in  Calgary.  The  group  won  for  New 
Artists  of  the  Year,  Gospel  Album  of  the  Year  for 
Send  Me  and  Choir  Song  of  the  Year  for  I 
Surrender.  Produced  by  the  Gospel  Music 
Association  Canada,  the  Covenant  Awards  is 
the  pinnacle  event  of  what  is  known  as  GMA 
Canada  Week. 

FACULTY  OF  LAW 

Professor  Darlene  Johnston,  one  of 

Canada’s  most  important  and  accomplished 
legal  scholars,  has  been  awarded  the  designa- 
tion of  Indigenous  People’s  Counsel  from  the 
Indigenous  Bar  Association  of  Canada  (IB A),  a 


non-profit  professional  organization  for  Indian, 
Inuit  and  Metis  persons  trained  in  the  field  of 
law.  The  designation  (IPC)  is  awarded  each  year 
to  an  indigenous  lawyer  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  practice  of  law 
and  service  to  the  community.  The  award  was 
presented  during  the  IBA’s  annual  conference 
Oct.  23  to  26  in  Toronto. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Geoffrey  Fernie  of  surgery  was 

inducted  into  the  Terry  Fox  Hall  of  Fame  Oct. 

21.  The  Terry  Fox  Hall  of  Fame  was  created  to 
recognize  Canadians  who  have  made  extraordi- 
nary personal  contributions  to  assist  or 
enhance  the  lives  of  people  with  physical 
disabilities.  Fernie  was  honoured  for  the  many 
contributions  that  his  research  has  made  to 
improve  the  lives  of  those  with  disabilities  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world.  Armed  with  an 
engineering  background  and  a passion  to  help 
people,  Fernie  is  the  pioneer  behind  a wide 
range  of  assistive  devices  and  technology  for 
people  living  with  disabilities. 

Professor  Kevin  Kain  of  medicine  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  American  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene’s  Bailey  K. 
Ashford  Medal,  awarded  for  distinguished  work 
in  tropical  medicine  conducted  in  early  to  mid- 
career. Kain’s  research  efforts  include  global 
health,  malaria,  including  new  diagnostics, 
drugs  and  vaccines  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  malaria,  and  the  diagnostics  and  sur- 
veillance of  emerging  infectious  diseases  associ- 
ated with  travel,  migration  and  blood  safety. 
Kain  will  receive  the  award  Dec.  7 during  the 
society’s  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

Professor  Patrick  Gunning  of  chemical  and 
physical  sciences  is  the  2008  recipient  of  the 
David  Rae  Memorial  Award  in  Leukemia 
Research  of  the  Leukemia  and  Lymphoma 
Society  of  Canada  for  his  highly  rated  innova- 
tive project  in  leukemia  research.  The  award 
was  established  by  the  Rae  family  to  honour  the 
memory  of  David  Rae  who  died  of  lymphatic 
cancer  at  the  age  of  32.  The  society’s  mission 
is  to  find  a cure  for  leukemia,  lymphoma, 
Hodgkin’s  disease  and  myeloma  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  patients  and  their  families. 
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Breakfast  with  the  Bulletin 
addresses  current  financial  fears 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

If  the  global  economic 

situation  is  getting  you  down, 
the  Nov.  25  Breakfast  With  the 
Bulletin  will  arm  you  with  the 
information  you  need  to  cope. 

Market  Meltdown, 

Economic  Crisis  takes  on  a 
topic  that  continues  to  pro- 
duce global  angst  and  looks 
at  its  roots,  its  historical 
comparators  and  its  impact. 

Professor  Eric  Kirzner 
of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  Professor 
Emeritus  John  Munro  of  eco- 
nomics will  be  the  featured 
speakers  at  this  faculty  and 
staff  event.  Kirzner  will 
explain  how  the  current 
financial  crisis  occurred  and 
discuss  where  things  stand 
at  present,  while  Munro  will 
compare  the  2008  downturn 


to  previous  economic  crises. 

Both  men  have  a wealth 
of  experience  to  share  with 
attendees.  Kirzner  is  the  John 
H.  Watson  Chair  in  Value 
Investing  and  a professor  of 
finance.  He  has  expertise  in 
corporate  and  investment 
finance  and  market  structures 
and  has  written  extensively 
about  the  stock  market  and 
investing.  Munro  is  an  eco- 
nomic historian  who  has 
taught  at  U of  T for  40  years 
and  whose  scholarship  is  rec- 
ognized by  membership  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

“The  economic  situation 
has  taken  a personal  toll  on 
many  of  us  and  it  will  be 
enlightening  to  hear  such 
informed  perspectives  on  the 
situation,”  said  Elaine 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin 


will  be  held  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law’s  Flavelle  House  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  25.  There  will  be 
a buffet  breakfast  at  7:30  a.m., 
followed  by  the  program  from 
8 to  8:45  a.m.  The  event  is  free 
to  faculty  and  staff  but  regis- 
tration is  required.  E-mail 
bulletin@utoronto.ca  by 
Friday,  Nov.  21  to  reserve. 

Clarification 

The  website  for  the  Top  75 
GTA  Employers  incorrectly 
listed  subsidized  home 
Internet  service  for  employ- 
ees as  something  U of  T 
provides,  a mistake  quoted 
in  the  Bulletin  article  Oct. 

28.  U of  T does  not  provide 
subsidized  Internet  service 
but  does  offer  discounts  on 
home  computer  equipment 
purchases. 


JORGE  SOLORZANO-FILHO 
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Architecture  students  design  for  the  desert 


BY  TAM  MY  THORNE 

Can  architecture  be 

temporary  and  sustainable 
at  the  same  time? 

It  may  sound  like  a 
contradiction,  but  Professor 
Aziza  Chaouni’s  research 
has  found  that  sustainable 
structures  in  the  desert  must 
be  made  to  be  movable  — just 
like  the  landscapes  of  the 
shifting  sands  they  inhabit. 

Movable  landscapes,  like 
those  of  Africa’s  Sahara  Desert, 
require  unique  structures  that 
can  be  disassembled  and 
U of  T researchers  are  on  the 
front  lines  in  the  design  and 
creation  of  eco-friendly 
architecture  for  the  harsh 
and  arid  climes  of  Morocco. 

Chaouni,  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  John  H. 
Daniels  Faculty  of  Arch- 
itecture, Landscape  and 
Design,  spearheaded  a 
collaborative  project  with 
the  Moroccan  Ministry  of 
Tourism,  which  funded  seven 
days’  accommodation  and 
amenities  for  14  graduate 
students  in  October.  This 
is  U of  T’s  first  architecture 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Can  fifth  graders 
understand  the  concept  of 
biodiversity?  Graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  at  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  set  out  to 
find  the  answer  to  that 
question  by  developing  an 
outreach  program  for  a class  of 
fifth-  and  sixth-graders  from 
Stornoway  Crescent  Public 
School  in  Thornhill. 

The  half-day  program’s 
philosophy  was  a simple  one: 
by  getting  the  students  to 
navigate  their  way  through 
a U of  T student-guided 
scavenger  hunt  for  invasive 
species,  cones,  insects  and 
evidence  of  human 


studio  — a hands-on  learning 
experience  — to  be  entirely 
sponsored  on  site. 

“It  is  interesting  that  this 
kind  of  sponsorship  was  first 
pioneered  by  a developing 
country,”  Chaouni  noted.  “I 
think  it  is  key  of  our  work  as 
architects  to  give  back  to  the 
community  we  are  working  in, 
as  well  as  to  the  discipline  at 
large.” 

Chaouni  said  the  ultimate 
goal  is  for  the  students  to 
design  a mobile  eco-hotel,  but 
the  final  product  of  the  course 
will  be  a set  of  guidelines 
that  will  be  made  into  a book 
for  the  ministry  to  use  in 
designing  pilot  projects  in 
desert  landscapes. 

“More  than  any  other  place, 
the  ecological  balance  in  the 
desert  is  very  fragile,”  Chaouni 
said.  “Once  it  is  broken  there 
is  no  going  back.” 

Deserts  are  becoming  an 
increasingly  popular  dest- 
ination for  tourists.  Chaouni 
said  she  believes  it  is  because 
of  what  the  desert  represents. 
“There  is  a very  high  demand 
from  westerners  because  they 
see  it  as  the  escape  from 


interaction  in  the  forest,  the 
result  would  be  learning. 

On  a fall  day  in  October,  20 
students  from  Thornhill  made 
their  way  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  visit  the  boreal 
forest  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Earth  Sciences  Centre  to  learn 
about  biodiversity  and 
conservation  as  part  of  their 
science  curriculum. 

Professor  Sally  Krigstin, 
who  helped  facilitate  the 
program  for  the  faculty,  said 
the  decision  to  initiate  the 
program  came  spontaneously. 

“We  had  a call  come 
through  the  dean’s  office  from 
a teacher  looking  for  someone 
to  give  her  students  an 
introduction  to  real-life 


Architecture  graduate 
students  Elie  Nehme 
(second  from  left)  and 
Danny  Tseng  (right) 
constructed  a 
"personal  tea  canopy" 
that  is  completely 
collapsible  and  mobile. 


civilization,”  she  said. 

Liat  Margolis,  a landscape 
architect  and  special  lecturer 
from  the  faculty  who  led  one 
of  the  studio  student  groups, 
said,  “The  region  we  are 
working  in  was  a completely 
nomadic  population  just  one 
or  two  generations  ago  but 


scientific  teaching  on 
conservation  and 
biodiversity.” 

The  program  content  was 
developed  and  delivered 
voluntarily  by  two  graduate 
students  and  an  under- 
graduate student. 

“The  main  goal  was  to  teach 
them  about  biodiversity  and 
we  were  going  at  it  from  the 
perspective  of  forests  and  the 
knowledge  that  there’s  great 
diversity  of  trees  and  plants 
even  in  the  city,”  said  Mike 
Burrell,  a forestry  graduate 
student.  “Each  of  us  gave  the 
students  a short  briefing  and 
then  we  went  out  with  them 
in  small  groups  and  did  a 
scavenger  hunt.  We  talked 
about  the  things  we  got  them 
to  look  for  and  related  it  to  the 
importance  of  biodiversity. 

We  introduced  them  to  the 
idea  that  there  are  different 
types  of  forests  and  then  they 
had  to  find  different  types  of 
leaves,  needles,  insects,  birds 
and  human  interaction  in  the 
courtyards.” 

After  the  scavenger  hunt, 
the  students  looked  at  their 
collected  items  and  drawings 
together  as  a group. 

“Being  able  to  work  hands- 
on  with  the  kids  and  getting 
them  to  realize  the  richness 
that  occurs  even  in  the  urban 
forest  was  fun,”  said  Laura 
Storozinski,  an 
undergraduate  student  doing 
a double  major  in  forest 
conservation  science  and 
environment  and  society. 

The  youngsters’  teacher. 


now,  as  all  the  borders  have 
been  closed,  everyone  turns  to 
tourism  as  a way  to  survive.” 
However,  the  growth  of 
tourism  raises  particular 
challenges.  The  tourism 
boom  is  accompanied  by 
considerable  growth  in 


Gina  Marucci,  said  the 
program  was  an  innovative 
way  to  teach  her  students 
about  forestry. 

“I  think  you  have  the 
beginnings  of  a great, 
worthwhile  program  that 
allows  elementary  students 
access  to  real-life  science  and 
researchers  — this  is 
important  as  it  allows  them  to 
see  that  science  has  a place  in 
the  real  world,”  Marucci  said. 
“The  grad  students  were  all 
very  approachable  and  had  a 
natural  rapport  with  the 
students,  which  was  wonder- 
ful to  see.” 

“I  think  it’s  great  to  be  able 
to  share  your  knowledge  and 
reach  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  instead  of  just 
being  focused  on  your  own 
research,”  said  Burrell. 

Burrell’s  classmate.  Erica 
Barkley,  agreed. 

“I  think  it  would  be  great  to 
see  more  faculties  reaching 
out,”  she  said.  “A  lot  of  kids 
really  didn’t  know  what 
forestry  was  and  then  when 
we  showed  them  different 
trees  and  insects  in  the 
courtyard,  they  got  really 
excited.  It’s  good  from  an 
educational  standpoint  but 
also  to  show  them  the  kind 
of  careers  they  can  get  into.” 

Krigstin  is  planning  to 
continue  the  outreach 
activities  with  the  goal  of 
developing  U of  T students’ 
abilities  to  effectively 
communicate  the  concepts  of 
forest  conservation  to  young 
learners. 


infrastructure,  like  hotels. 

The  scale  of  these  projects 
and  their  insensitivity  to 
locale  is  threatening  one 
of  the  region’s  most  fragile 
sustainable  landscapes:  the 
oasis.  Oases  provide  water 
for  agriculture  and  drinking 
to  locals  and  tourists  alike 
and  are  now  visibly  drying  up. 

“It  is  an  incredible  strain 
on  the  oases.  You  can  see  the 
dead  patches  of  palm  trees 
everywhere,”  said  Margolis. 
“Most  of  the  time,  arch- 
itecture — and  this  is  a very 
general  statement  — is 
dedicated  to  a form  or  a 
specific  unit  and  oftentimes  it 
is  void  of  the  context  of  where 
it  is  situated,  so  you  don’t 
really  take  into  account  the 
natural  resources  you  are 
drawing  on  or  your  impact  on 
the  environment.  With  such  a 
fragile  environment  like  the 
desert  it’s  absolutely  integral 
that  the  architecture  itself  is 
thought  of  as  part  of  the 
landscape.” 

Chaouni,  born  and  raised 
in  Morocco,  has  always  been 
fascinated  with  the  desert. 

She  began  her  research  on 
sustainable  architecture  while 
studying  at  Harvard  and,  after 
completing  her  MArch,  was 
hired  to  teach  and  continue 
her  research  at  the  Aga  Khan 
Program  for  Islamic  Arch- 
itecture. When  she  joined 
U of  T in  January,  she  brought 
her  research  with  her.  It  was 
she  who  initiated  talks  with 
the  Ministry  of  Tourism  in  her 
native  country  to  ensure  that 
the  work  she  and  her  students 
undertake  will  have  a real 
impact. 

Chaouni  credits  the  faculty 
and  U of  T’s  interdisciplinary 
nature  for  making  projects  of 
this  type  possible.  “One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  school  is  that 
there  are  no  boundaries 
between  urban  design, 
architecture  and  landscape. 
There  is  a fluidity  here.  I am 
taking  advantage  of  that.” 


"A  moth  is  not  a butterfly,"  sings  Canadian  musician 
Hawksley  Workmem,  something  forestry  graduate  student 
Erica  Bcu-kley  explains  to  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  students. 


Faculty  of  Forestry  gives  lesson  in  biodiversity 
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Undiscovered  Campus 

A Series  of  Photography  Walks 

Nov.  1 4 at  I p.m.:  Undiscovered  Stained  Glass 
Bring  your  camera  or  a sandwich  and  join 
Caz  Zyvatkauskas,  Bulletin  designer  and  photographer, 
for  an  hour-long  tour  of  some  of  the 
glorious  glass  on  the  St.  George  campus. 

Free  of  charge,  registration  l equired  at 

www.woridife.utoronto.ca/stwalk.htm 


REGISTRATION  NOW 
OPEN  FOR  TWO  EVENTS 

Social  Entrepreneurship  Summit,  November  17*'’,  2008 
Engage.  Inspire.  Venture! 

Social  Entrepreneurship  is  not  meant  to  create  its  own  "silo," 
but  rather,  represent  a new  method  of  acting  in  one's  vocation, 
no  matter  the  sector. 

The  2008  Social  Entrepreneurship  Summit  will: 

• Honour  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  been  working 
in  the  field  of  Social  Entrepreneurship 

• Celebrate  successes  being  achieved  across  the  Nation 

• Recognize  that  there's  no  one  single  approach  to  this  movement 

• Encourage  lifelong  innovation 

• Continue  the  momentum  for  future  initiatives  and  partnerships 


Register  online  at  www.marsdd.com/socialentrepreneurshipsummit 


Social  Finance  Forum,  November  18*^  2008 
Financing  for  our  Future! 

As  social  and  environmental  pressures  continue  to  mount  at  home  and  abroad,  so 
too  have  financial  innovations  to  power  the  solutions.  Learn  from  local  and  global 
experts  on  social  finance  products  and  policy,  and  catch-up  on  the  progress  that's 
been  made  over  the  past  year  since  our  first  sold-out  forum. 

At  this  years  forum  you  can  also  expect  to: 

• Explore  practical  real-worid  examples 

■ Network  with  peers  across  Canada  and  the  world 

• Discover  strategic  and  commercial  opportunities  to  deploy 
social  finance  in  your  organization. 

We  are  proud  supporters  of  Entrepreneurship  Week  Canada. 


Register  online  at  www.marsdd.com/socialfinanceforum 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Lisa  Torjman  Joanna  Reynolds 

ltorjman@marsdd.com  joanna.reynolds@socialfinance.ca 


MaRS  Centre  Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
101  College  Street  College  Street  and  University  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  * Subway  & streetcar  access 

416.673.8100  * Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 
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Remembrance  Day  services  scheduled 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

A pilot  in  the  Second  World 
War,  after  fighting  for  his 
country  he  returned  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where 
he  completed  his 
undergraduate  and  law 
degrees. 

Their  service  to  Canada  has 
helped  shape  their  lives,  in 
visible  and  invisible  ways. 
Major  Stewart  continues  to 
train  new  army  recruits  and 
said  his  32-year  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces  has  given  him  a 
deeper  sense  of  appreciation 
for  life  and  that  despite  the 
obvious  risks  and  sadness  that 


Graduate  looks 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

has  also  developed  a real  love 
for  learning. 

“Art  is  something  that  gives 
back  to  society.  I love  ideas,  I 
love  to  learn  about  the  world 
that  I’m  living  in  and  I’m  pas- 
sionate about  giving  back.” 

She  has  given  back  to  the 
U of  T community  by  being  a 
volunteer  on  the  Hart  House 
film  board,  at  the  Reel  World 
film  festival,  at  the  Female  Eye 
film  festival  and  by  writing  for 
an  on-campus  publication. 

Downs  said  she  owes  a lot  of 
her  success  to  great  professors 
she’s  had.  After  studying 


comes  with  the  job,  many  of 
his  memories  are  good  ones. 

For  him,  Remembrance  Day 
is  a day  to  be  grateful  for  the 

"Remembrance  Day  for 
me  is  always  about 
saying  thank  you  to 
those  who  made  that 
possible.  You  know, 
freedom  isn't  free." 

Major  John  Stewart 

freedom  that  we  often  take 
for  granted.  “It  is  a time  to  be 
sober  in  your  thoughts  and 


English  for  three  years,  she 
decided  to  switch  to  art 
history  after  a very  passionate 
professor  — Jens  Wollesen 
— opened  her  eyes  to  the 
world  of  medieval  art. 

“My  professors  have  com- 
municated a passion  for  their 
discipline,  and  in  turn,  this 
passion  has  fueled  me.” 

After  she  steps  across  the 
stage  at  Convocation  Hall, 
Downs  will  be  joining  many 
of  her  classmates  in  entering 
the  working  world.  She  hopes 
to  find  a career  in  arts  admin- 
istration but  has  expressed 
definite  interest  in  returning 
to  school  in  the  future. 


appreciative  of  the  fact  that  as 
a Canadian  you  enjoy  life  in  a 
country  where  you  don’t  get 
shot  for  something  you  said 
or  believed  in.  It  is  so  easy  to 
take  it  for  granted,”  he  said. 
“Remembrance  Day  for  me  is 
always  about  saying  thank 
you  to  those  who  made  that 
possible.  You  know,  freedom 
isn't  free.” 

U ofT  Scarborough  holds  its 
Remembrance  Day  ceremony  at 
10:45  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  Place; 
at  U ofT  Mississauga,  it  takes 
place  at  10:45  a.m.  at  the 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  South 
Building. 


“I  found  my  university 
experience  more  than  just  an 
intellectual  experience,  but  as 
much  an  emotional,  spiritual 
and  edifying  experience,” 
Downs  said.  “Education  is  not 
just  something  that  occurs  in 
a bubble  but  allows  an  ability 
to  look  critically  into  the 
world  you’re  living  in.  It’s 
definitely  changed  me  as  a 
person.” 

U of  T fall  convocation  runs 
from  Nov.  10  through  Nov.  14. 
fane  Goodall,  the  famed  wildlife 
biologist,  is  the  season's  only 
honorary  graduand,  receiving  an 
honorary  degree  Nov.  13. 


towards  grad  school 
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RESEARCH  NEWS-s 


A smaller,  faster  giant  weta  generally  has  more  mating  success  than  its  larger  counter- 
parts, say  U of  T Mississauga  researchers. 


Size  does 

BY  GEOFF  THOMAS 

After  a night  on  the  prowl, 
locating  a willing  mate  holds 
the  promise  of  a private 
cuddle,  a whole  day  of 
canoodling  and  14  to  15 
opportunities  to  “make  hay.” 

For  the  giant  weta  of  New 
Zealand,  a quirk  in  sexual 
selection  means  coupling 
owes  more  to  speed  — usually 
correlated  with  diminutive 
size  — than  brawn. 

U of  T Mississauga  biology 
professor  Darryl  Gwynne 
and  two  of  his  former  PhD 
students,  Clint  Kelly  and 
Luc  Bussiere,  travelled  to 
the  South  Pacific  to  challenge 
the  traditional  predictor  of 
evolutionary  fitness  that 
suggests  strength  is  the  most 
important  factor  for  success 
in  getting  mates. 

For  most  animals,  sexual 
selection  is  a sorting  process 
where  multiple  mates  define 
reproduction.  The  basic 
concepts  of  selection  are  easy 
to  understand.  Larger  and 


BY  ABIGAIL  LEAB  MARTIN 

In  the  midst  of  an  economic 
crisis  that's  sparked  massive 
layoffs,  new  research  by  a 
U ofT  professor  shows  that 
even  optimists  get  the  blues 
when  facing  a pink  slip. 

It's  a long-standing  belief 
that  some  people  are  just  born 
optimists,  bouncing  back  with 
relative  ease  from  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay.  But 
according  to  an  article  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Social 
Indicator  Research,  even  those 
who  tend  to  be  optimistic  find 
it  difficult  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  when 
unemployed. 

“This  research  addresses  the 
age-old  question:  how  much 
of  our  well-being  is  deter- 
mined by  issues  within 
ourselves  and  how  much  by 
factors  outside  ourselves?” 
said  Professor  Ulrich 
Schimmack  of  psychology  at 


matter  for 

stronger  males  procreate  more 
because  their  size  allows  them 
to  intimidate  smaller  males. 
What's  more,  to  ensure  their 
offspring's  survival,  females 
choose  mates  with  favourable 
characteristics.  Strength  is  not 
the  only  determining  factor. 
Attributes  that  may  appear 
detrimental,  like  a peacock's 
showy  but  cumbersome  tail 
feathers,  effectively  woo 
peahen  partners.  In  the  case 
of  the  giant  weta,  however, 
the  male  is  smaller  than  the 
female.  Contrary  to  typical 
selection  determinants,  the 
smaller  the  male  giant  weta, 
the  more  likely  its  sexual 
prowess. 

Gwynne's  interest  in  weta,  a 
group  of  New  Zealand  insects 
found  in  most  gardens,  took 
him  to  isolated  Maud  Island 
where  a nature  reserve  reduces 
the  threat  of  predators. 

“They're  big  and  not 
particularly  mobile.  We  call 
them  walking  meat  pies.” 

With  no  rats  or  ferrets 
to  reduce  the  population. 


U of  T Mississauga,  co-author 
of  the  article.  “Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  we  found  that 
certain  life  circumstances  — 
like  unemployment  — can 
have  a significant  effect  on  a 
person's  sense  of  well-being, 
whether  they’re  generally  an 
optimist  or  not.” 

Using  interviews  and  data 
from  German  participants 
aged  16  to  94  — including 

"Even  if  your  general 
outlook  is  positive, 
losing  a job  can 
significantly  alter  how 
you  evaluate  your  life." 

Ulrich  Schimmack 

individuals  coping  with 
various  stresses  of  life  and  not 
just  a volunteering  student 
population  — the  researchers 


the  weta’s  mating  patterns 
were  traceable.  He  and  his 
team  carefully  measured  the 
males,  then  placed  miniature 
radio  receivers  on  the 


determined  that  even 
optimists  struggled  with 
being  unemployed. 

While  other  studies  have 
shown  there  are  supposed 
positive  aspects  of 
unemployment  such  as 
increased  leisure  time, 
Schimmack’s  research 
demonstrates  that  the  cons, 
such  as  the  loss  of  income  and 
sense  of  security,  definitely 
outweigh  the  supposed 
benefits. 

“Even  if  your  general 
outlook  is  positive,  losing 
a job  can  significantly  alter 
how  you  evaluate  your  life,” 
Schimmack  said. 

The  article,  The  Influence  of 
Environment  and  Personality 
on  the  Affective  and  Cognitive 
Component  of  Subjective 
Well-Being,  was  co-authored 
by  Jurgen  Schupp  of  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin  and  Gert 
Wagner  of  the  Berlin 
University  of  Technology. 


enormous  insects  to  track 
their  nightly  travel  distance. 

Their  findings  supported 
the  mobility  hypothesis: 
sexual  selection  reduces  male 
body  size  relative  to  that  of 
females.  They  noted  that  the 
males  that  mated  most  had 
longer  legs  and  smaller  bodies 
than  other  males  — agility 
winning  out  over  strength, 
in  contrast  to  conventional 
ideas.  The  study  was  able 
to  accurately  measure  and 
determine  male  mating  and 
insemination  success  by 
counting  sperm  packets 
transferred  by  the  male. 

“We  counted  the 
spermataphores  that  gathered 
beneath  the  female  — like 
used  condoms  on  a motel 
floor,”  Gwynne  said. 

Their  observations 
produced  an  additional 
discovery.  Males  with  large 


weapons  are  typically  subject 
to  stronger  sexual  selection.  In 
the  weta  world,  the  tree  weta 
uses  sharp  mandibles  to 
discourage  aspiring  suitors, 
maintaining  a reproductive 
hold  on  his  harem.  Though 
weaponless  and  smaller  than 
the  female,  male  giant  wetas 
exhibit  sexual  selection  on 
par  with  tree  wetas.  This 
unexpected  correlation  “likely 
results  because  of  strong 
scramble  competition  with 
other  males.”  On  this  New 
Zealand  island,  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  bug  in  the 
conquest,  but  the  speed  of 
conquest  in  the  bug. 

Gwynne’s  research  was 
funded  by  a grant  from  the 
National  Geographic  Society 
and  NSERC.  The  findings 
appeared  in  the  September 
2008  issue  of  The  American 
Naturalist. 


Professor  Eric  Kirzner, 


the  Rotman  School's  John  H.  Watson  Choir  in  Value  Investing 

and  Professor  Emeritus  John  Munro, 

economic  historian  with  the  Department  of  Economics, 
the  roots  of  today's  economic  crisis  and  put  it  in  historical  perspective. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of  Law 

Buffet  Breakfast  - 7:30  a.m.  Free  of  charge,  but  reservations  required 

Program  - 8 a.m.  to  8:45  a.m.  ebulletin@uforonte.ca 


Professional  Family  Footcare 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOUCS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : -WARTS  : HIGHT'L  AT  AROIES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKIN(«5 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  w.''® " 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronlo/Head  Office  : 


27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite 

Acn?ss  St.  Michael 's  Hospital 


407 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  anci  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Even  optimists  get  the  blues  when  pink-slipped 
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TOWARDS  2030 

Questions  and  Answers 


Background 

what  is  Towards  2030? 

Towards  2030  is  a long-term  strategic 
planning  initiative  launched  in  the 
spring  of  2007  by  President  David 
Naylor.  It  responds  to  this  question; 
Looking  to  and  beyond  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  second  centennial  in  2027, 
how  can  we  ensure  that  our  institution 
reaches  new  levels  of  excellence? 

The  process  has  unfolded  over  many 
months  and  Involved  dozens  of 
consultation  sessions  and  substantial 
amounts  of  written  feedback. 
Descriptions  of  some  relevant 
documents  follow. 


What  are  the  various  documents  and 
what  are  the  differences  between 
them? 

The  president's  original  planning  and 
discussion  document,  Towards  2030: 
Planning  for  a Third  Century  of 
Excellence  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  released  to  the 
university  community  in  June  2007 
(www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/full.html) . 

In  the  fall  of  2007,  five  task  forces 
were  established  to  consider  issues 
and  questions  arising  from  the 
community’s  responses  to  the  original 
planning  and  discussion  paper. 
Governors  past  and  present  led  the 
task  forces  with  senior  administrators 
in  a supporting  role.  Their  reports  — 
on  long-term  enrolment  strategy. 
Institutional  organization,  university 


resources,  university  relations  and 
context,  and  governance  — are  also 
online.  Visit: 

www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/reports/ 
tf_report_l  .htm 

www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/reports/ 

tf_report_2.htm 

www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/reports/ 

tf_report_3.htm 

www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/reports/ 

tf_report_4.htm 

www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/reports/ 

tf„report_5.htm 

In  September  2008,  the  president 
released  his  Synthesis  Report 
highlighting  findings  from  the  task 
forces,  drawing  out  connections  and 
interdependencies  and  offering 
personal  reflections.  The  arguments 
and  conclusions  in  the  Synthesis 
Report  should  help  to  frame  debate 


for  years  to  come 

(www.towards2030.utoronto.ca/flles/ 

2030_REDUXv7.pdf). 

The  Towards  2030  Framework 
document,  also  released  in  September 
2008,  steps  away  from  some  of  the 
unresolved  and  controversial  issues 
covered  in  the  task  force  and 
Synthesis  reports. 

It  is  a highly  distilled  summary  of 
the  general  conclusions  from  the  2030 
exercise.  It  was  prepared  expressly  to 
assist  with  long-term  university 
planning  and  to  help  guide  divisional 
and  departmental  academic  planning 
through  delineation  of  a set  of  broad 
long-term  strategic  directions. 

At  its  meeting  on  Oct.  23,  2008, 
Governing  Council  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  framework  in  principle. 


Roy  Ivor  Hall,  a student  residence  at  U of  T Mississauga,  should  be  full  in 
coming  years  with  UTM's  moderate  growth  in  undergraduate  enrolment. 


Issues 

Will  there  be  a fourth  U of  T campus 
created  to  address  provincial 
undergraduate  education  needs? 

The  task  forces  found  little  support  for 
the  creation  of  a fourth  U of  T campus 
at  this  time.  The  university  will  instead 
seek  to  modify  enrolments  on  our 
three  existing  sites. 

Undergraduate  enrolment 
pressures  in  the  Toronto  region  over 
the  next  decade  can  be  met  primarily 
by  new  Toronto-area  undergraduate 
branch  campuses  of  universities 
headquartered  outside  the  region, 
expansion  plans  of  other  Toronto 
universities  and  conversion  of  a 
substantial  fraction  of  the  capacity  of 
Toronto-region  colleges  into  degree- 
granting streams.  As  the  Task  Force 
on  Long-Term  Enrolment  Strategy 
observes  in  its  report,  there  may  be 
new  opportunities  for  “articulated 
programs  between  the  university  and 
external  institutions  such  as  Toronto 
area  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology."  The  University  of  Toronto 
could  also  partner  in  the  start-up 
phase  of  new  undergraduate  programs 
led  by  other  institutions,  reprising  our 
time-honored  role  as  institutional 
midwife. 

How  do  our  enrolment  plans  align  with 
the  coming  enrolment  pressures  in  the 
Toronto  region? 

Most  of  the  media  coverage  and  policy 
focus  to  date  has  been  on  a wave  of 
perhaps  40,000  new  undergraduates 
cresting  in  about  2015.  However,  within 
a few  years  of  that  undergraduate 
wave,  there  would  be  about  15,000 
new  graduate  and  professional 
students.  Given  the  university’s 
comparative  strengths  in  graduate 
and  professional  education,  U of  T 
will  have  a unique  role  to  play  in 
the  province’s  efforts  to  meet  this 
demand.  Already  38  per  cent  of  all 
doctorates  earned  in  Ontario  are 
University  of  Toronto  degrees.  Thirty 
of  our  76  doctoral  programs  are  unique 
in  Ontario  and  13  are  unique  in 
Canada. 

The  2030  Synthesis  and  Framework 


emphasize,  however,  that  all  our 
enrolment  plans  depend  on 
appropriate  capital  and  operating 
funds  from  the  Ontario  government. 
Resources  permitting,  the  St.  George 
campus  will  see  a slight  decline  in 
undergraduate  enrolment  balanced  by 
modest  increases  at  UTM  and  UTSC. 
Graduate  enrolments  will  rise  on  St. 
George  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
student  body  while  UTM  and  UTSC 
envision  moderate  growth  in  graduate 
and  professional  education  with  on- 
site graduate  enrolment  rising  above 
10  per  cent. 

Will  the  three  campuses  become 
independent  universities? 

The  2030  exercise  concluded  that, 
practically  speaking,  it  was  unlikely 
that  we’d  have  separate  Universities  of 
Toronto,  Mississauga  and  Scarborough 
by  2030.  Of  course,  that  may  be  the 
configuration  chosen  in  the  longer 
term  by  future  faculty  and  governors. 
But  at  present  the  task  force 
consultations  and  analyses  showed 
strong  synergies  in  the  current 
arrangement,  not  least  our  tri-campus 
graduate  programs.  The  reports 
nonetheless  highlight  the  need  for 
greater  clarity  about  the  distinctive 
roles  of  each  campus.  The  immediate 
implication  is  that  campus-specific 
differentiation  and  independence  will 
be  supported  and  encouraged  insofar 
as  they  do  not  compromise  efficiency 
or  academic  quality.  Enrolment  plans 
should  be  more  strategic  — focusing 
on  differentiation  in  some  instances 
and  integration  and  synergy  in  others. 

What  are  the  unique  strengths  we 
must  promote  to  do  a better  job  of 
recruiting  students? 

The  2030  Synthesis  concluded  that  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  enrolment  and 
recruitment  strategies  must  align  with 
— and  reinforce  — our  unique 
strengths  in  research  and  academic 
excellence.  The  university  must 
convey  the  extraordinary  advantages, 
unique  in  Canada,  of  learning  from 
world-class  scholars  in  an  astonishing 
variety  of  disciplines.  Those 
advantages  are  already  clearly  evident 


in  our  top-tier  graduate  and 
professional  programs  and  we  must 
continue  the  work  of  capitalizing  on 
our  research  intensiveness  to  enrich 
our  undergraduate  programs.  As  well, 
we  should  continue  to  celebrate  and 
enhance  our  colleges  and  federated 
universities,  our  innovative  learning 
communities  and  our  co-curricular 
opportunities  that  so  enrich  a U of  T 
undergraduate  education.  The  cities  of 
Toronto  and  Mississauga,  among  the 
most  multicultural  in  the  world,  are 
exciting  settings  for  our  three 
campuses. 

Mide  from  changes  in  the  mix 
and  numbers  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  how  else 
will  student  recruitment  change? 

The  Framework  document  summarizes 
one  shift  as  follows:  “The  university 
also  affirms  the  importance  of 
increasing  its  national  and  global 
presence  by  recruiting,  respectively, 
more  Canadian  students  from  outside 
the  Toronto  region  and  more  students 
from  abroad.  These  general  goals  will 
be  pursued  within  the  context  of  a 
defined  recruitment  strategy  and 
balanced  against  our  regional  and 
provincial  responsibilities."  The 
Framework  and  other  reports  also 
highlight  the  continued  commitment 


of  the  university  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  students  who  need  it  and  to 
support  access  to  the  institution  by 
qualified  students  from  a diverse 
range  of  backgrounds. 

How  diverse  is  U of  T’s  student 
population? 

In  2007,  47  per  cent  of  our  students 
were  bom  outside  Canada,  54  per 
cent  self-identified  as  members  of  a 
visible  minority  and  59  per  cent  of  our 
students  are  women.  As  well,  in  2007 
over  40  per  cent  of  our  undergraduate 
students  reported  an  annual  com- 
bined parental  income  of  less  than 
$50,000  and  many  of  our  students  are 
the  first  in  their  families  to  attend 
university. 

What  impact  will  expanded 
graduate  enrolment  have  on 
our  undergraduates? 

If  we  can  make  the  finances  work,  a 
modest  decrease  in  undergraduate 
student  numbers  on  the  St.  George 
campus  will  improve  student-to- 
faculty  ratios  and  enhance  the  student 
classroom  experience.  As  well, 
increasing  numbers  of  graduate 
students  on  all  three  campuses  should 
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Towards  2030: 
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INTRODUCTION 

Approaching  its  second  centennial, 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  respected 
as  one  of  the  foremost  research- 
intensive universities  in  the  world. 

The  University  has  educated  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  outstanding 
individuals  who  have  gone  on  to 
leadership  roles  around  the  world  and 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Their  success 
speaks  both  to  the  quality  of  the 
students  who  choose  to  attend  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  the  rigour 
of  our  varied  educational  offerings.  As 
well,  the  University  of  Toronto  enjoys 
a global  reputation  in  multiple  fields  of 
scholarship.  This  in  turn  is  a credit  to 
the  excellence  of  past  and  present 
faculty  and  staff  across  all  three 
campuses  and  in  partner  institutions, 
not  least  the  great  academic  hospitals 
affiliated  with  the  University. 

While  the  University’s  strengths 
are  remarkable,  our  institution  is 
confronted  with  serious  financial 
stresses,  along  with  rapid  changes 
in  the  landscape  of  higher  education 
and  advanced  research,  regionally, 
nationally,  and  globally.  In  response, 
during  2007-08,  the  University 
engaged  in  a long-term  planning 
process  termed  Towards  2030.  The 
goal  of  the  process  was  to  determine 
how  the  University  might  build  on  its 
past  achievements  and  continue  to 
excel  in  the  varied  dimensions  of  its 
mission. 

This  Framework  summarizes  broad 
strategic  directions  arising  from  the 
Towards  2030  process.  Given  the 
uncertainties  inherent  in  a long-term 
planning  horizon,  these  strategic 
directions  are  necessarily  general  in 
nature,  without  specific  milestones  or 
delineation  of  tactics.  Further,  the 
adoption  of  strategic  directions  at 
any  point  in  time  cannot  pre-empt 
the  prerogatives  of  successor 
administrations  or,  a fortiori,  future 
Governing  Councils,  to  move  in 
directions  more  suited  to  future 
circumstances  as  they  arise.  This 
Framework  will  therefore  guide  the 
University's  upcoming  academic 
planning  cycle  and  be  reviewed 
thereafter  as  regards  its  continued 
applicability. 

THE  UNIVERSITY’S 
DISTINCTIVE  ROLE 

• The  University  of  Toronto  will 
continue  to  be  distinguished  by 
a research-intensive  culture,  the 
academic  rigour  of  its  educational 
offerings  at  all  levels,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  faculty,  staff  and 
students  across  three  distinctive 
campuses  and  in  many  partner 
institutions. 


• The  University  will  enhance  its 
global  reputation  for  the  generation 
of  new  ideas  and  transformative 
discoveries.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  will  engage  all  categories 
of  faculty  with  its  teaching  mission 
and  maintain  a pedagogic  emphasis 
on  nurturing  inquiring  minds  and 
building  the  creative  and  analytical 
capacity  of  its  students  at  all  levels. 

• The  University  benefits  greatly  from 
the  dynamism  inherent  in  the 


The  University  ofToronto 
will  continue  to  be 
distinguished  by  a 
research-intensive 
culture,  the  academic 
rigour  of  its  educational 
offerings  at  all  levels 
and  the  excellence  of  its 
faculty,  staff  and  students 
across  three  distinctive 
campuses  and  in  many 
partner  institutions. 


differing  disciplinary  orientations 
of  our  faculty  and  students.  The 
University  accordingly  reaffirms  the 
commitment  of  the  1993  Statement 
of  Institutional  Purpose  to 
maintenance  of  a breadth  of 
disciplines. 

• The  University  contributes 
meaningfully  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Toronto  region,  Ontario 
and  Canada.  In  addition,  the 
University’s  students,  faculty  and 
staff  engage  in  a range  of  activities 
that  help  build  successful  com- 
munities locally,  nationally  and 
globally.  In  making  its  case  for 
public  and  private  support,  the 
University  will  profile  and  celebrate 
these  social  and  economic  impacts 
in  the  years  ahead. 

TRI-CAMPUS  ISSUES 

• The  University  of  Toronto  has 
evolved  into  a de  facto  tri-campus 
system.  Both  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga  (UTM)  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  (UTSC)  are  now 
larger  than  many  independently 
chartered  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.,  and  have  developed 


unique  programs  and  identities. 

The  University  accordingly  affirms 
the  importance  of  campus-specific 
planning. 

• Rapid  evolution  to  three 
independently  chartered 
universities  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable.  The  University  will 
support  the  development  of  three 
differentiated  campuses  under  the 
Governing  Council  and  a single 
University-wide  administration 
with  a strong  overall  identity  and 
overarching  academic  standards. 

• Over  the  next  two  decades,  the 
University  will  sustain  inter- 
campus collaboration  while 
enabling  strategic  tri-campus 
differentiation  of  academic 
programs.  Campus-specific 
autonomy  will  be  supported 
insofar  as  it  does  not  compromise 
efficiency  or  academic  quality. 

• The  University’s  global  reputation 
and  ability  to  recruit  outstanding 
faculty  and  students  owes  much 
to  its  tri-campus  graduate 
departments.  The  University 
affirms  the  importance  of  tri- 
campus graduate  collaboration  and 
university-wide  oversight  of  any 
campus-specific  graduate  offerings. 
Any  doctoral-stream  program 
wherever  headquartered  will  be 
open  to  qualified  colleagues  from 
other  campuses. 

• The  University  specifically 
acknowledges  the  aspirations  of 
colleagues  at  UTM  and  UTSC  for 
expansion  of  the  numbers  of 
on-site  graduate  students  as 
well  as  campus-specific  programs 
and  specializations. 

ENROLMENT  PLANS  AND 

INSTITUTIONAL  BALANCE 

• No  enrolment  decisions  will  be 
taken  without  careful  consideration 
of  the  long-term  implications  for 
the  University’s  self-defined  role 
and  aspirations.  Enrolment 
planning  will  also  consider  all 
relevant  financial  implications 
and  potential  impacts  on  both  the 
quality  of  the  student  experience 
and  the  quality  of  working  life  for 
faculty  and  staff. 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  Government 
of  Ontario  and  a range  of  other 
post-secondary  institutions,  both 
universities  and  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  to  meet 
anticipated  changes  in  demand  for 
university  places  in  the  Toronto 
region,  across  Ontario  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada 


• The  University’s  enrolment 
strategies  will  reinforce  its 
unique  strengths  in  research 
and  scholarship,  as  well  as  our 
acknowledged  leadership  position 
in  graduate  and  second-entry 
professional  education 
provincially  and  nationally.  The 
University  will  also  intensify  its 
efforts  to  translate  existing  and 
future  research  advantages  into 
initiatives  that  enrich  under- 
graduate education.  In  this 
regard,  as  per  the  Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose,  the 
University  affirms  its  com- 
mitment “to  ensuring  that  the 
teaching  and  counselling  of 
undergraduates  is  a normal 
obligation  of  every  member  of 
faculty.” 

• The  University  acknowledges  that 
UTM  and  UTSC  envisage  growth 
in  a range  of  professional  master’s 
programs,  along  with  doctoral- 
stream  expansion  in  selected 
disciplines.  A presumptive  goal 

is  that,  by  2030,  on-site  graduate 
enrolment  will  grow  to  comprise 
10-15%  of  the  total  campus 
population  at  each  site.  For 
undergraduate  enrolment,  the 
presumptive  expansion  across 
the  two  campuses  combined  is 
approximately  5,000  places  for 
students.  Approval  of  these 
enrolment  plans  for  the  east  and 
west  campuses  will  depend  not 
only  on  available  capital  and 
operating  funds  but  on  campus- 
specific  academic  plans  and  the 
numbers  of  appropriately- 
qualified  students. 

• The  University  acknowledges 
the  goal  of  modest  reductions  in 
undergraduate  enrolment  on  the 
St.  George  campus,  along  with 
continued  growth  in  graduate 
enrolments.  A presumptive  goal 
is  that,  by  2030,  on-site  graduate 
enrolments  will  comprise  at  least 
35%  of  the  student  head-count  on 
the  St.  George  campus,  through  a 
blend  of  modest  reductions  in 
undergraduate  enrolment  and 
growth  in  graduate  numbers. 
Approval  of  these  enrolment 
plans  for  the  St.  George  campus 
will  again  depend  on  available 
capital  and  operating  funds,  as 
well  as  campus-specific  academic 
plans  and  the  numbers  of 
appropriately-qualified  students. 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
serve  a growing  population  of 
mature  learners  who  participate 
in  a wide  range  of  programs. 
Future  enrolment  planning  will 
extend  beyond  traditional  student 
constituencies  to  embrace  this 
diverse  group. 
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CAPITAL  PLANS 

• The  University  of  Toronto  will 
focus  on  the  redevelopment  and 
enhancement  of  its  three  primary 
campuses  and  will  not  develop  a 
fourth  campus  or  major  satellite 
operations. 

• The  University’s  capital 
investments  over  the  last  decade 
have  transformed  the  interior  and 
exterior  environments  on  all  three 
campuses  - an  important  factor  in 
a positive  experience  for  students, 
staff  and  faculty.  Future  capital 
plans  will  continue  to  focus  on 
how  changes  in  the  built  and 
natural  environment  of  the 
University  can  enhance  our 
students’  academic  and  co- 
curricular  experiences. 

• Past  capital  developments  have 
led  to  increased  levels  of  debt  and 
associated  debt  servicing  costs. 

The  University  will  advocate  for 
more  complete  coverage  of  the 
capital  costs  of  academic  facilities 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
pursue  federal  and  provincial 
funding,  philanthropic  support 
and  private  partnerships  as  needed 
to  enhance  its  built  environment. 

• Notwithstanding  extensive  capital 
investments,  all  three  campuses  of 
the  University  are  currently  below 
the  space  standards  established 
by  the  Council  on  Ontario 
Universities.  The  University 

will  not  undertake  enrolment 
expansion  without  appropriate 
capital  support  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 


STUDENT  RECRUITMENT 

AND  EXPERIENCE 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
admit  students  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  broadly  defined.  The 
University  will  persist  in  its  efforts 
to  enhance  student  financial  aid 
and  improve  institutional  supports 
for  students  with  learning 
challenges,  with  the  goal  of 
ensuring  that  accessibility  is 
maintained  for  all  meritorious 
students.  Consistent  with  its 
institutional  commitment 

to  equity,  the  University 
will  also  continuously  review 
the  accessibility  of  the  University 
to  individuals  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  remain  alert  to 
opportunities  for  proactive 
recruitment  of  students  from 
under-represented  groups. 

• The  University  will  develop  and 
implement  strategies  for  student 
recruitment  that  cut  across  all 
campuses  and  divisions,  includ- 
ing the  St.  George  Colleges. 
Recruitment  will  be  linked  to 
housing  and  residence  strategies  as 
well  as  enrolment  plans.  The  goal 
of  this  effort  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  pool  of  applicants  and  align 
applications  more  fully  with  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the 
relevant  degree  programs  and 
character  of  the  applicable  divisions 
and  the  University  at  large. 


• The  University  affirms  the 
importance  of  increasing  its 
national  and  global  presence  by 
recruiting,  respectively,  more 
Canadian  students  from  outside  the 
Toronto  region  and  more  students 
from  abroad.  These  general  goals 
will  be  pursued  within  the  context 
of  a defined  recruitment  strategy 
and  balanced  against  our  regional 
and  provincial  responsibilities. 

The  University  will  also  ensure  that, 
as  it  draws  students  from  a wider 
range  of  jurisdictions,  it  is  able  to 
assess  fairly  and  fully  the  level  of 
applicants’  academic  preparation. 

• The  University  of  Toronto  will  focus 
on  the  experiences  of  students, 
inside  and  outside  the  institution’s 
classrooms.  To  that  end,  the 
University  will  acquire  and  analyze 
data  on  students’  experiences  and 
perceptions  of  diverse  aspects  of  the 
institution,  aiming  where  possible 
at  the  identification  of  internal  best 
practices  that  may  be  generalizable. 

• The  University  applauds  and 
affirms  efforts  by  faculty  and  staff 
on  all  three  campuses  who  have 
helped  students  learn  together 

in  small  groups  with  the  direct 
support  of  teachers  and  mentors. 
Over  time,  the  University  will 
endeavour  to  make  participatory 
learning  opportunities  available 
to  all  first-year  students  and 
eventually  extend  these 
opportunities  to  more 
undergraduates  in  their  upper 
years.  As  resources  permit,  learning 
communities  will  also  be  extended 
to  selected  groups  of  graduate  and 
professional  students. 


Per-student  funding 
of  Ontario  universities 
remains  more  than  25% 
below  the  average  of  the 
other  nine  provinces. 
Closing  this  gap  will 
remain  the  first  and 
most  important  priority 
for  the  University  in 
advocacy  with  the 
Government  of  Ontario. 


• The  University  affirms  the 
importance  of  co-curricular 
initiatives  for  students  on  its  three 
campuses,  including  experiential 
learning  for  credit  in  diverse  forms, 
clubs  and  other  student-led 
activities,  intra-mural  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  opportunities 
to  participate  in  residence  life 
for  students  at  all  levels,  and 
international  experiences.  The 
University  will  strive  to  create 
additional  opportunities  for 
students  to  learn  and  undergo 
personal  growth  outside  the 
classroom. 


• On  the  St.  George  campus,  the 
federated  universities  (St.  Michael’s, 
Trinity  and  Victoria)  and 
constituent  colleges  (Innis,  New, 
University  and  Woodsworth)  have 
played  a leading  role  in  fostering  a 
positive  experience  for  generations 
of  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
students.  These  and  all  other 
divisional  initiatives  to  create 
learning  communities  will  be 
valued,  supported  and  reinforced. 

• The  University  affirms  the  role 
of  the  St.  George  Colleges  as 
incubators  for  student-centred 
innovations  as  well  as  new  multi- 
disciplinary programming  and 
related  academic  units.  As  resources 
permit,  the  St.  George  Colleges  will 
engage  greater  numbers  of  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students, 
and  serve  a wider  range  of 
undergraduate  students. 

• The  University  of  Toronto  will 
advance  its  use  of  information 
technology  and  seek  to  become  a 
leader  in  digital  education. 

INTERNAL  RESOURCE 

ALLOCATION 

• The  University  has  allocated 
resources  over  many  decades  on  the 
basis  of  the  revenues  generated  by 
specific  programs,  departments  or 
divisions  and  the  academic  priority 
assigned  to  these  plans  and  aspira- 
tions. The  University  affirms  the 
continuing  value  of  this  approach. 

• The  University’s  current  budget 
model  is  based  on  determination 
of  net  divisional  revenues  alongside 
mechanisms  for  University-wide 
resource  sharing.  The  University 
acknowledges  the  continued 
necessity  of  University-wide 
resource  sharing  for  purposes  of 
academic  planning  and  to  offset 
variations  across  programs  in 
revenue-generating  capacity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  University  affirms 
the  principle  that  flow-through  of 
new  revenues  will  be  differentiated 
to  assist  divisions  that  are  net 
contributors  to  the  broad  fiscal 
balance  of  the  institution. 

ADVANCEMENT 

• The  University  in  all  its  parts  has 
been  lifted  by  levels  of  philanthropy 
that  are  unprecedented  in  Canada. 
Our  ongoing  success  is  therefore 
shared  with  countless  alumni  and 
friends  whose  gifts  to  the  University 
have  enabled  us  to  raise  our 
aspirations.  The  University  affirms 
both  its  gratitude  to  its  supporters 
and  its  commitment  to  responsible 
stewardship  of  all  benefactions. 

• The  University  will  continue  to  seek 
benefactions  that  are  aligned  with 
its  academic  priorities.  In  this 
regard,  the  University  will  raise 
funds  for,  variously,  immediate 
capital  needs  and  for  long-term 
commitments  supported  by 
endowments,  while  also  enhancing 
the  levels  of  annual  giving  and  the 
numbers  of  expendable  gifts  that 
can  directly  supplement  operating 
funds. 


The  University  will 
advocate  for  further  federal 
investments  in  research, 
as  well  as  growth  in 
federally  derived 
student  aid  and  scholarships. 
A particular  priority  for 
federal  advocacy  will  be 
the  promotion  of  support 
for  fundamental  research 
and  basic  scholarship. 


• Over  $750  million  in  the 

University’s  capital  endowment  is 
already  dedicated  to  scholarships, 
bursaries  and  related  student 
supports.  The  University  will  place 
a high  priority  for  fund  raising  to 
generate  bursary  and  scholarship 
funds  that  can  support  recruitment 
of  outstanding  students  from  the 
widest  possible  range  of 
backgrounds. 


LONG-TERM  INSTITUTIONAL 

RESOURCES 

• The  University  faces  serious 
financial  pressures  in  the  short  and 
longer  term.  These  pressures  could 
lead  to  further  increases  in  student- 
faculty  and  student-staff  ratios  with 
adverse  effects  on  the  University’s 
educational  and  research  capacity 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  its 
students.  In  particular,  the 
University’s  per-student  revenues 
are  less  than  one-tenth  the  average 
level  of  resources  available  to  private 
research-intensive  U.S.  institutions 
and  well  under  one-half  the  average 
level  available  to  publicly  assisted 
research-intensive  U.S.  universities. 
The  University  will  strive  to  reduce 
these  disparities  to  ensure  that  it 
can  compete  effectively  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

• The  University  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  Ontario  Government’s 
commendable  Reaching  Higher 
plan  in  response  to  the  2005 

Rae  Review  of  Post-Secondary 
Education.  However,  per-student 
funding  of  Ontario  universities 
remains  more  than  25%  below  the 
average  of  the  other  nine  provinces. 
Closing  this  gap  will  remain  the  first 
and  most  important  priority  for  the 
University  in  advocacy  with  the 
Government  of  Ontario. 

• The  University  also  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  that  a succession  of 
federal  governments  has  supported 
a national  system  of  student  aid 
and  increased  the  availability 

of  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  while  initiating  many 
new  programs  to  support  research 
infrastructure,  personnel,  projects, 
and  commercialization.  The 
University  will  advocate  for  further 
federal  investments  in  research,  as 
well  as  growth  in  federally  derived 
student  aid  and  scholarships.  A 
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particular  priority  for  federal 
advocacy  will  be  the  promotion  of 
support  for  fundamental  research 
and  basic  scholarship,  along  with 
the  reduction  of  the  ongoing 
shortfall  in  federal  reimbursement 
for  the  institutional  costs  of 
research. 

• Cost  escalation  in  the  post- 
secondary sector  continues  to 
outstrip  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  addition  to  focusing  on  expense 
containment,  the  University  will 
seek  ways  to  grow  its  total  revenues 
at  a pace  more  closely  aligned  with 
sector-specific  inflation. 

• The  University  will  continue  to 
negotiate  responsible  collective 
agreements  with  its  employees, 
having  regard  for  both  the  intense 
competition  for  talent  and  the 
severe  financial  pressures  on  the 
institution.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  will  pay  close  attention 
to  staffing  levels,  both  to  enhance 
the  student  experience  and  promote 
a better  quality  of  working  life  for 
staff,  and  to  ensure  that  faculty  are 
optimally  supported  for  their  core 
commitments  to  education  and 
research. 

• The  University  acknowledges  that, 
under  almost  every  financial 
scenario  that  is  remotely  feasible  or 
that  sustains  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  quality,  tuition  fees  will 
remain  an  important  source  of 
revenue.  In  its  ongoing 
consideration  of  tuition  fee 
schedules,  the  Governing  Council 
will  make  reference  to  University 
policy,  extant  Government 
regulations,  the  revenues  required 
to  support  the  University's 
educational  offerings  and  the  level 
of  resources  that  supports  our 
institutional  commitment  to 
accessibility. 

• The  University  will  increase  its 
efforts  to  ensure  that  incoming  and 
current  students  understand  the 
available  offsets  to  tuition  fees  that 
lead  to  de  facto  reductions  in  those 


fees.  The  University  will  also  draw 
aside  funds  from  tuition  increases 
to  ensure  that  accessibility  is 
maintained  as  and  when  tuitions 
increase. 

• Compared  with  its  peers,  the 
University’s  proportion  of  funding 
derived  from  industry-sponsored 
research  is  low.  In  responding 

to  this  opportunity,  and  more 
generally  in  relationships  with 
investor-owned  and  non-profit 
partners,  the  University  will  follow 
its  extant  policies  and  consider 
all  partnerships  in  the  light  of 
implications  for  academic  freedom, 
reputational  risk  and  social 
responsibility,  and  respect  for 
existing  collective  agreements. 

• The  University  will  enhance 
its  institutional  processes  for 
knowledge  translation  and 
commercialization  of  university 
discoveries  with  a view  to  ensuring 
that  societal,  academic  and 
economic  benefits  are  more 
consistently  realized  from  the 
University’s  excellence  in  research. 

ADMINISTRATION 

• The  University  acknowledges  the 
inevitability  of  substantial  changes 
in  its  administrative  arrangements 
over  the  next  two  decades,  as 
enrolment  patterns  change  and  the 
three  campuses  evolve.  Any  new 
organizational  structures  and 
processes  must  serve  the  broad 
aspirations  of  the  University  as  a 
whole,  enhance  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  in  academic  and 
administrative  decision-making 
and  consider  the  interests  of  the 
University’s  varied  internal 
constituencies. 

• The  University  will  continue  to  seek 
an  appropriate  balance  between 
divisional  or  campus-level 
autonomy  and  University-wide 
oversight  and  leadership  in  all 
administrative  spheres.  This 
balance  will  vary  across  portfolios 


The  importance  of  the 
University  ofToronto  as  a 
Canadian  and  global 
institution  is 

overwhelmingly  likely  to 
increase  over  the  next  two 
decades  as  the  University 
approaches  its  bicentennial. 
For  that  reason,  among 
others,  the  Framework  must 
be  seen  as  a living 
document  - subject  to 
intermittent  review,  with 
various  of  the  strategic 
directions  modified  as 
circumstances  require. 


and  zones  of  activity.  Subject 
to  efficiency  constraints,  the 
University  will  explore  ways 
to  separate  St.  George-specific 
administrative  mandates  from 
University-wide  responsibilities. 

• The  University-wide  administration 
will  continue  to  lead  in  the 
development  of  broad  institutional 
policy  and  strategy,  while  meeting 
core  responsibilities  arising  from 
the  reality  that,  notwithstanding 
decentralization,  the  University  will 
remain  a single  corporate  entity. 

• The  University’s  Provost  will 
continue  to  function  as  chief 
academic  officer  institution- wide, 
with  a particular  emphasis  on 
academic  program  quality.  Looking 
ahead,  the  University  will  ask  that, 
within  any  division,  all  programs 
be  excellent  and  that  most  be 
nationally  pre-eminent  and 
internationally  competitive.  New 
programs  will  not  be  launched 


without  a careful  assessment  of 
their  prospects  for  national 
prominence  at  minimum. 

• Moving  towards  2030,  campuses, 
divisions  or  groups  of  divisions  on 
the  St.  George  campus  will  have 
increased  autonomy.  However,  any 
decentralization  or  devolution  of 
administrative  activities  will  not 
be  allowed  to  compromise  the 
University’s  unified  and  powerful 
voice  in  external  relations. 

• Over  the  next  two  decades,  the  St. 
George  campus  (as  distinct  from 
its  many  dynamic  divisions)  will 
develop  a more  powerful  identity 
for  student  recruitment  and  a more 
unified  voice  for  participation  in 
tri-campus  discussions  and 
negotiations.  In  the  shorter-term, 
the  University  will  promote  sharing 
of  administrative  capacity  among 
divisions  on  the  St.  George  campus 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  asymmetry 
in  divisional  size. 

• Changes  to  the  organizational 
structure  for  the  St.  George  campus 
will  be  respectful  of  the  unique 
college  system  and  principles  of 
federation  involving  St  Michael’s, 
Trinity  and  Victoria. 


CONCLUSION 

These  strategic  directions,  as  noted, 
constitute  a framework  for  shorter  and 
longer-term  institutional  planning. 
Their  salience  may  well  diminish 
as  time  passes  and  the  University’s 
context  changes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a Canadian  and  global 
institution  is  overwhelmingly  likely 
to  increase  over  the  next  two  decades 
as  the  University  approaches  its 
bicentennial.  For  that  reason,  among 
others,  the  Framework  must  be  seen 
as  a living  document  - subject  to 
intermittent  review,  with  various  of 
the  strategic  directions  modified  as 
circumstances  require. 


The  Towards  2030  Long-Term  Planning  Framework 
arises  from  the  Towards  2030  strategic  planning 
initiative.  More  information  on  the  initiative  - 
including  the  original  planning  document,  the  reports 
of  the  2030  Task  Forces  and  the  President's  Synthesis 
Report -is  available  online  at: 
http://towards2030.utoronto.ca 
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University  College,  on  U of  T's  St.  George  campus,  is  a symbol  of  the  university's  long-standing  tenure  as  a 
premier  postsecondary  institution. 
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enrich  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
education  by  enabling  departments 
to  devote  more  graduate  student 
resources  to  tutorials  and  other 
small-group  undergraduate  learning 
experiences.  Graduate  students  are 
potential  mentors  for  undergraduates. 
Moreover,  since  graduate  students 
themselves  benefit  from  the 
opportunity  to  mentor  and  teach, 
greater  interaction  should  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

It  must  be  stressed  again  that 
enrolment  plans  on  each  campus  will 
depend  critically  on  the  availability  of 
capital  and  operating  funds,  as  well  as 
on  campus-specific  academic  plans 
and  the  numbers  of  appropriately 
qualified  students. 

How  will  the  university  ensure  that  the 
quality  of  graduate  education  is 
retained  as  the  numbers  increase? 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  among  the 
top  research  universities  in  the  world. 
Our  recent  results  on  the  Canadian 
Graduate  and  Professional  Students 
Survey  underscore  the  excellent 
experience  available  to  those 
students.  We  outperform  our  peers 
on  most  measures  in  the  CGPSS.  The 
university  administration  intends  to 
maintain  those  surveys  every  two 
years  in  future  to  keep  a close  eye  on 
how  students  perceive  their  graduate 
education.  The  Graduate  Students’ 
Union  gives  administrators 
unvarnished  and  valuable  feedback 
based  on  their  surveys  and  their  own 
internal  consultations.  Last,  many 
divisions  have  their  own  monitoring 
mechanisms.  Divisions  typically 
examine  degree  completion  times, 
levels  of  financial  support, 
distributions  of  research-stream 
students  in  relation  to  supervisory 
capacity  and  other  indicators. 

The  university  faces  serious  financial 
pressures  in  the  short-  and  long-term. 
How  will  we  address  them? 

As  the  report  from  the  Task  Force  on 
University  Resources  makes  clear,  only 
a mixed  revenue  model  will  likely  be 
successful.  Such  a model  combines 
increased  support  from  the  provincial 
government,  a growing  endowment 
thanks  to  our  many  friends  and  alumni 
and  flexibility  in  tuitions  to  support 
higher  quality  education  without 


compromising  access. 

The  Framework  document  notes 
that  "Itihe  University’s  per-student 
revenues  are  less  than  one-tenth  the 
average  level  of  resources  available 
to  private  research-intensive  U.S. 
institutions  and  well  under  one-half 
the  average  level  available  to  publicly 
assisted  research-intensive  U.S. 
universities.”  This  disparity  is  first  and 
foremost  explained  by  observing  that 
our  per-student  funding  from  the 
provincial  government  has  not 
recovered  from  decades  of  cuts  and 
underinvestment.  In  real  terms,  per- 
student  grants  in  Ontario  remain  27 
per  cent  below  where  they  were  in 
1992.  Again  from  the  Framework:  "per- 
student  funding  of  Ontario  universities 
remains  more  than  25%  below  the 
average  of  the  other  nine  provinces. 
Closing  this  gap  will  remain  the  first 
and  most  important  priority  for  the 
University  in  advocacy  with  the 
Government  of  Ontario.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  proportion 
of  revenue  from  tuitions  and  fees 
has  increased  and  is  critical  to  the 
quality  of  education  available  at  the 
university.  In  response,  the  university 
has  maintained  a strong  commitment 
to  accessibility  and  has  invested 
hugely  in  student  aid.  Since  1992, 

U of  T has  increased  its  contribution  to 
student  aid  30-fold,  from  $1.5  million 
to  $45  million.  (During  the  same 
period,  enrolment  rose  1.5-fold.)  As 
well,  in  2007,  the  university 


contributed  more  than  $163  million  to 
graduate  student  funding.  On  a per- 
student  basis,  U of  T invests  in 
student  aid  at  roughly  double  the 
Ontario  university  average  rate.  The 
economic  and  ethno-cultural  diversity 
of  our  undergraduate  population 
underscores  the  effectiveness  of  these 
measures. 

That  said,  more  needs  to  be  done, 
particularly  at  the  national  and 
provincial  levels  where  increased  aid 
to  students  — in  the  form  of  bursaries 
and  scholarships  for  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  international  students  — 
must  be  a priority. 

What  is  the  difference  between  de- 
regulated tuition  and  progressive 
tuition  self-regulation? 

"Progressive  tuition  self-regulation” 
with  earned  autonomy  — concepts 
contemplated  in  the  Synthesis  — are 
not  synonyms  or  euphemisms  for 
"tuition  deregulation."  Tuition 
deregulation  posits  a system  in  which 
universities  are  free  to  set  tuitions  and 
fees  without  any  accompanying 
accountability  or  mitigating 
commitments  to  the  government  or 
the  public.  The  University  of  Toronto 
opposes  such  a scheme  as  detrimental 
to  our  students’  and  society’s  best 
interests.  Total  deregulation  would 
also  hurt  universities  such  as  ours  that 
have  made  a commitment  to 
accessibility.  Institutions  with  a 
weaker  commitment  to  access  would 
not  be  held  accountable  for  providing 
appropriate  bursary  supports.  Indeed, 
they  could  perversely  achieve 
comparative  financial  advantages  by 
skimping  on  bursaries  for  lower- 
income  students. 

What  the  Synthesis  actually 
contemplates  is  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  nature  of  tuition 
regulation  to  better  reflect  the  true 
costs  of  education  in  Ontario  and  at 
U of  T in  particular.  Accompanying  this 
is  an  overriding  acknowledgement  of 
the  university’s  accountability  to  the 
provincial  legislature  and  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  maintain  and 
enhance  access.  Earned  autonomy 
means  just  that  — a university  has  to 
earn  greater  latitude  in  raising  tuition 
fees  by  demonstrating  that  it  is 
maintaining  access  to  the  broad  range 
of  students  from  diverse 
socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

On  this  point,  many  university 


administrations  in  Canada  and  North 
America  do  not  accept  some  of  the 
prevailing  dogma  about  tuitions. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  evidence  to 
show  that  recycling  a large  portion  of 
tuition  revenue  back  into  bursaries, 
scholarships  and  student  aid 
strengthens  access  and  increases 
participation,  while  generating 
revenues  that  can  enhance  the  quality 
of  university  programs. 

How  does  this  new  concept  align  with 
the  role  of  Governing  Council  in 
approving  tuition  fees? 

First,  this  is  not  a new  idea.  The 
university  argued  for  progressive 
tuition  flexibility  in  1984  and  has 
advocated  it  intermittently  since  then. 
A team  led  by  Interim  President  Frank 
lacobucci  made  the  case  again  in  its 
submission  to  the  Rae  Review  in  2004. 

Moreover,  the  role  of  governance  in 
tuitions  is  fully  acknowledged  in  the 
documents.  As  the  2030  Framework 
makes  clear,  tuition  fees  are  set  by 
Governing  Council  with  advice  from 
the  administration  and  with  input 
from  the  entire  university  community. 
The  Framework  therefore  has  only  this 
to  say  about  tuition:  "In  its  ongoing 
consideration  of  tuition  fee  schedules, 
the  Governing  Council  will  make 
reference  to  University  policy,  extant 
Government  regulations,  the  revenues 
required  to  support  the  University’s 
educational  offerings,  and  the  level 
of  resources  that  supports  our 
institutional  commitment  to 
accessibility.” 

What  changes  to  university  governance 
are  being  contemplated  as  part  of  the 
long-term  plan? 

The  Task  Force  on  University 
Governance  has  entered  its  second 
phase  and  consultations  and 
deliberations  are  ongoing.  No  option 
for  change  can  be  ruled  out,  although 
the  initial  report  from  the  task  force 
suggests  that  many  of  the  desired 
changes  could  be  achieved  through 
"renovation”  rather  than  ground-up 
reconstruction.  The  main  focus  at 
present  is  on  renovations  that  might 
help  address  inefficiencies  and 
encumbrances,  freeing  governors 
to  be  engaged  primarily  with  general 
oversight  of  the  university  and 
longer-term  strategic  issues. 
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are  cordially  invited. 


CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE  AND  HERBAL  CLINIC 


• Pain  Relief,  Arthritis 

• infertility,  Menopause,  Menstrua!  Problems 

• Male  Problems 

• Depression,  Stress,  Insomnia 

• Migraine  Headache 

• Allergies,  Asthma,  Sinusitis 

• Skin  Problems 

• High  Blood  Pressure/  Cholesterol 

• Diabetes 

• Fatigue 

Acupuncture,  Chinese  Herbs,  Cosmetic  Acupuncture,  Reflexology,  R.IV1.T. 

Or.  Chao  Wang  Or.  Lei  Cao  Or.  Yanii  Cao 

CM.a,M.Sc.,Dr.Ac.,Ph.D.  CM.D„Dr,Ac  CM.D„Dr.Ac. 

• From  a family  with  4 generations  practicing  Chinese  Medicine 

» Trained  in  Chinese  & Western  medicine  with  over  20  years  clinical  experience 

• Board  Directors  of  Chinese  Medicine  & Acupuncture  Association  of  Canada 
. Authors  of  over  10  publislied  medical  science  papcis 


Professor  Angela  Hildyard  is 

U ofT’s  vice-president  (human 

resources  and  equity). 
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1.  Can  you  tell  me  about 
your  reasons  for  con- 

ducting Speaking  Up, 
the  first-ever  staff  and 

faculty  experience 

survey,  and  why  it  was 
important? 

Employee  engagement 

surveys  are  relatively 

FREE  CONSULTATION 

MOST  GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERS 


932  Baii.u'it  St.vet 
ro>onlo.MSR3G5 
Trt  '116,640  9166 


1450  Cd.vthra  Pci 
Mississauga  I.5B  !B6 
Tei-  (905)  275-S288 


6257  Ba' hurst  Street 
Toronto  M^R  2A5 
Tel:  (4 16)  227- 1686 


www.chineseheaithway.com 


common  in  the  private 
sector  and  over  the  years 
various  members  of  Business 
Board  had  asked  why  the 
university  did  not  undertake 
surveys.  In  addition,  research 
in  the  area  of  employee 
retention  flags  that  “good 
employers/employers  of 
choice”  routinely  use  survey 
data  to  improve  their  policies 
and  programs  and  that 
seeking  employee  input  is 
exemplary  practice. 

The  final  impetus  came 
from  a leader  of  our  unions 
who  commented  that  it  was 
all  fine  and  dandy  for  the 
university  to  be  rated  a Top 
100  Employer  based  on 
policies,  but  if  we  really 
wanted  to  know  if  we  were 
any  good  as  an  employer 
we  should  be  asking  the 
employees!  We  couldn’t  resist 
that  challenge! 

The  data  we  have  received 
has  been  invaluable. 

2.  What  do  you  think  the 
role  of  technology  in  the 
classroom  will  he?  Have 
yon  ever  taught  online? 

From  my  perspective, 
the  technology  should  be 
supporting  the  pedagogy  and 
not  vice  versa.  I have  always 
been  intrigued  with  the 
concepts  of  knowledge 
building  and  knowledge 
creation  (rather  than  simply 
“learning”)  and  my  own 
uses  of  technology  in  the 
classroom  have  been  in 
support  of  that  approach 
to  pedagogy. 

Yes,  I have  taught  several 
graduate  courses  online,  never 
meeting  the  students  face  to 
face.  It  changes  the  way  you 
structure  a course,  the  ways 
you  engage  students  in 
discussions  and  the  role  that 
you  play  as  “instructor”  or 
“facilitator.”  I really  enjoy 
teaching  online  — it  provides 
huge  flexibility  as  to  when  1 
teach;  I find  that  the  quality 
of  the  “discourse”  is  enhanced 
because  it  provides  greater 
opportunity  for  reflection. 
However,  not  all  students  like 
it. 

3.  Can  you  tell  me  a bit 
about  your  experiences 


at  OISE/UT?  In  what 
capacity  are  you  still 
Involved? 

I first  went  to  OISE  in  1970  as 
a research  assistant.  After  a 
couple  of  years  I decided  I 
wanted  a doctorate  (so  that  I 
could  be  first  author  on 
research  papers!)  and  after 
completing  my  PhD  I assumed 
a variety  of  research  and 
administrative  roles.  I will 
always  be  grateful  to  Bernard 
Shapiro  who,  while  director  of 
OISE,  sat  me  down  one  day  to 
ask  if  I wanted  to  be  an 
academic  or  an  administrator 
— to  which  I said  “both.”  So 
Bernard  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  continue  to  teach 
courses  and  engage  in  research 
but  also  to  engage  in  a wide 
range  of  administrative  tasks, 
including  being  OISE’s  HR 
manager. 

I left  OISE  in  1998  (first  to 
be  the  principal  of  Woods- 
worth  College  and  then  to  my 
current  position)  but  OISE/UT 
is  still  my  academic  home.  I 
teach  — although  not  as 
much  as  I would  like  — and  I 
supervise  doctoral  students, 
which  I truly  love  to  do. 

4.  Describe  one  personal 
item  you  have  in  your 
office? 

I love  pottery,  especially 
porcelain.  I have  a number  of 
pieces  in  my  office  by  Bill 
Reddick  — a very  well-known 
artist  whose  work  is  in  a 
number  of  museums 
including  the  Gardiner.  My 
favourite  piece  is  a huge 
yellow  bowl,  that  is  one  of  a 
kind. 

5.  How  much  time  do  you 
spend  using  your 
BlackBerry? 

Too  much! 

Seriously,  I actually  don’t 
use  it  much  during  the  week 
unless  I am  out  of  the  office. 

6.  If  you  could  be 
anywhere  right  now, 
where  would  it  be? 

Either  in  my  garden  — 
weeding,  transplanting, 
pruning,  etc.  — or  babysitting 
my  grand  babies! 


7.  Where  did  you  grow 
up? 

I grew  up  in  a “village” 
north  of  London  called 
Pinner  (Elton  John  was  born 
there!).  I go  back  frequently 
as  my  mother  still  lives  in 
the  house  in  which  I grew 
up.  I essentially  left  home  at 
18  to  go  to  university 
(Exeter)  and  then 
immigrated  to  Canada  two 
years  later. 

8.  Do  you  have  a personal 
mantra  or  favourite 
quote? 

I will  not  permit  myself  to 
worry  about  things  over 
which  I have  no  control. 

9.  Favourite  food? 

Salads,  raw  veggies,  fruit  and 
cheese. 

10.  Wine  or  beer? 

Champagne! 

COMPILED  BY  TAMMY  THORNE 
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NOT  UP  TO  STANDARD 

I am  writing  in  regard  to 
the  entry  on  the  Forum 
page  of  the  Oct.  7 edition 
of  the  Bulletin,  entitled 
Frosh  Week  rocks. 

I can  understand  the 
editorial  choice  of  wanting 
to  share  the  voice  of  a first- 
year  student;  however,  I 
would  expect  it  to  be  of  the 
same  editorial  standards  as 
the  rest  of  your  otherwise 
admirable  newspaper.  Not 
only  did  trivo  gurl’s  writing 
make  me  cringe  but  the 
content  makes  first  years 
out  to  be  vacuous  revellers. 

As  a Bulletin  reader  I am 
interested  in  reading  about 
what  first-year  students 
have  to  say  about  relevant 
university  issues,  not  about 
them  walking  around  in 
shopping  centres 
screaming  “Eaton  Centre 
sucks”  with  their  “neatest, 
coolest,  funnest  [sic]  little 
group  ever,” 

Your  content  is  otherwise 
excellent.  I very  much 
enjoyed  the  piece  about 
tenure-track  professors 
(Road  to  tenure  straight, 
but  long). 

BETH  BOHNERT 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 

COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
furnished  apartments  available.  Home 
away  from  home.  Includes  your  every 
need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appliances, 
linens,  dishes,  IV,  A/C,  parking,  laundry, 
Internet.  10  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  E-mail;  infg@irmolux 
homes.com;  website  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum. 
All  inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwood 
properties.com  or  e-mail  furnished 
rentals@silkwoodproperties.com;  416- 
410-7561.  (Property  owners  can  list  with 
us.) 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/shortterm.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour 
security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Personal  attention  to  your 
needs.  416-920-1473.  www.celebrity 
condoservices.com 

Yonge  & College  area.  Reduced 
$2,000/month.  Luxury  condo  available 
immediately  short  term  to  May  2009. 
Hydro,  cable,  parking  included.  Fully 
furnished,  2 bedrooms,  2 full  bathrooms, 
beautiful  view,  24-hour  concierge,  gym 
and  sauna.  Walking  distance  to  subway, 
university  and  hospitals.  416-597-2750. 

King  St  W and  Bathurst  Excellent  safe 
city  location,  15  minutes  to  U of  T.  2-bed- 
room (900  sq.  ft)  condo,  with  stunning 
view  and  tons  of  amenities.  On  site  gym, 
parking,  rooftop  BBQ,  balcony,  ensuite 
laundry,  heat/air  conditioning  and  close 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up 
' to  35  words  and  $.50  tor  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70). 
Your  ; phone  f.'  number/e-maii 
. address  counts  as  two  words. 

' A cheque  or  money  order 
' payafife;to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa 
or  Mastercard  is  acceptable. 
Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before 
the  BuHetin  publication  date, 
to  Ma\flc  Ignacio-Paianca,  Sirategic* 
Communications  Department, 
21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone.  ‘To  receive 
a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For 
more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


to  everything.  $2,000  dfontaineS® 
hotmail.com;  416-203-3105. 

Country.  Spacious,  bright,  fully  fur- 
nished house.  1-hour  commuter  train  to 
downtown.  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  home 
gym,  high-speed  Internet  and  all  other 
modern  amenities.  Minutes  to  shopping. 
Scholars'  retreat.  $1,600  plus  utilities. 
Available  Jan.  1 to  May  31.  No 
pets/smokers.  905-852-4880  or 
Lloyd. gerson@utoronto.ca 

Avenue  RdJSt  Clair.  Fully  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment.  Cable  TV, 
high-speed  Internet,  parking,  cleaning 
every  2 weeks.  5 minutes  from  subway, 
shops  and  restaurants.  No  smoking. 
See  details  at  www.foxbar 
properties.com;  see  The  Nook. 
Available  Dec.  1 . $2,200  per  month.  416- 
929-8617. 

Avenue  Road/Dupont  area  in  owner- 
occupied  duplex  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful garden.  Near  TTC,  grocery,  park. 
Completely  new  bathroom.  Renovated 
eat-in  kitchen  (3  appliances),  large  liv- 
ing room  with  fireplace,  hardwood,  bay 
window.  Sunroom.  2 bedrooms. 
Window  A/C.  Large  dining  room  with 
walkout  to  new  cedar  deck.  Parking. 
Laundry.  $2,500  per  month  excluding 
utilities.  Available  Nov.  1.  No 
smoking/pets.  Joan,  416-961-0370/647- 
519-2776. 

Avenue  Road/Dupont  area.  Bright  base- 
ment in  quiet  owner-occupied  duplex. 
20-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  Near  TTC/gro- 
cery/park.  New  bathroom.  One  bed- 
room. Large  south-facing  carpeted 
room  includes  office,  dining  and  kitchen 
areas.  New  stove/fridge.  Laundry. 
Parking.  Patio.  $1,200  per  month  includ- 
ing utilities.  No  smoking/pets.  Suitable 
for  one  graduate  student/faculty.  Joan, 
416-961-0370/647-519-2776. 

Very  large,  beautiful  unfurnished  1 + 
bedroom,  1,225  sq.  ft.,  2 baths,  hard- 
wood floors,  10'  ceilings,  garden  front 
and  back  in  Victorian  house  on  lovely 
quiet  street.  2 minutes  to  U of  T,  hospi- 
tals. Washer,  dryer,  dishwasher.  $1,750. 
Hydro,  garage  extra.  No  pets.  Tel;  416- 
971-5211. 

Beautiful  restored  untiirnished  three- 
bedroom  house,  renovated  kitchen  and 
four-piece  bathroom,  formal  dining, 
parking  laundry,  garden,  fireplace, 
$2,900  plus  utilities  at  Yonge  and 
Lawrence.  Call  Ava,  416-654-3319. 

Yonge/St  Clair.  Large,  sunny  furnished 
apartment.  Available  early  December  to 
late  May/early  June.  3 minutes  to  TTC  to 
Ryerson  U,  U of  T,  and  York  U;  excellent 
shopping.  Master  bedroom,  ensuite 
bathroom,  2nd  bedroom/study, 
den/study,  large  living/dining  room, 
large  eat-in  kitchen,  2nd  bathroom, 
ensuite  laundry,  2 balconies.  Concierge. 
Underground  parking.  Non-smokers 
only.  $2,200  monthly  includes  utilities 
and  high  speed  wireless  Internet.  416- 
960-3004,  giasbeek@yorku  ca 

Spadina/Bernard.  Short  term,  Jan.  5 
through  March  30.  Comfortably  fur- 


nished, bright,  spacious,  1 bedroom  plus 
office,  2 levels,  piano,  fireplace, 
Internet,  laundry,  parking,  near  subway 
and  campus.  $1,600/month  inclusive. 
416-928-9663.  Photos  www.picasaweb. 
google. ca/airdpix/AptAd 

Temporary  room  to  rent  in  lovely,  spa- 
cious, renovated  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment on  Avenue  Road.  Available 
January  to  April.  $600  per  month.  Non- 
smoking quiet  female  preferredi  Must 
be  OK  with  a cat.  Peggy,  416-833-2155 

Downtown,  Rosedale.  Professor's  lovely 
furnished  house.  Jan.  1 to  May  1 (some 
flexibility).  Quiet  tree-lined  street,  near 
park,  shops,  TTC.  3-4  bedrooms,  den,  I'A 
baths.  Fireplace,  piano,  sunporch,  deck, 
fenced  yard, ' parking,  Internet. 
$2,500/month.  416-960-4964.  dheller® 
yorku.ca 

Large,  light-filled  furnished  Edwardian 
house  near  High  Park.  3 bedrooms 
including  large  master,  study  and  TV 
room,  renovated  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
20  minutes  to  U of  T,  walk  to 
Roncesvalles  shops.  Available  early 
January  to  around  June  20. 
$2,200/month  including  utilities  and 
biweekly  cleaner.  416-533-3150, 
tom.hurka@utoronto.ca 

Unique  Canadian  experience.  3-bed- 
room family  home  recently  renovated, 
complete  with  VA  washrooms,  laundry, 
garage.  Available  immediately,  3-month 
minimum.  Steps  to  subway,  3 stops  to 
St.  George  campus  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Located  Christie  Park  area,  a quiet, 
diverse  residential  area  near  Korea 
town,  annex,  Markham  Village,  Little 
Italy.  No  smoking,  no  pets.  416-537-3006. 
my.rental@sympatico.ca 

Bloor/DovercourL  Lovely,  furnished  3- 
bedroom,  2-bathroom  house.  January  to 
May  2009.  Centrally  located,  close  to 
subway,  15  minutes  to  university.  Two 
parks  nearby.  $2,500/month  includes 
parking,  Internet,  cable,  phone,  utilities, 
bi-weekly  cleaning.  No  students.  416- 
516-0888. 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $6 5/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel; 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

• Properties  for  Sale  • 

Country  living.  Tyrone  near  Bowmanville 
Greenbelt  zone.  Renovated  century 
home,  barn  on  110-acre  farm  overlook- 
ing small  lake.  Close  to  401  & 407,  sur- 
rounded by  golf  clubs,  Darlington  sail- 
ing, marina,  zoo,  conservation  area, 
hospital,  shopping  malls,  high  school. 
U of  Onlarlo  7 Km  west,  Pickering  airport 
site  12  km  west.  Two  new  highways 
being  planned  to  link  407  north  to  401 
south,  10  km  west  of  Tyrone.  416- 
693-4110. 


• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergi® 
gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 

paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www.paris- 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website; 
www.maisonprovencale.org 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss, 
stress,  work,  family,  relationship,  self- 
esteem problems;  sexual  orientation 
and  women's  issues.  U of  T health  ben- 
efits apply.  180  Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806. 
416-961-8962. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098;  e-mail  for  information 
package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended 


benefits  coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr. 
Paula  Gardner,  Registered  Psycho- 
logist, 114  Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and 
Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler®sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100 
or  cmusselman®oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Psychoanalysis  8i  psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U ofT  extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

COMMENSAL  VEGETARIAN  RESTAURAhTT. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight 
655  Bay  St  entrance  on  Elm  St  5-minute 
walk  from  Dundas  subway.  See  new 
customer  incentive  on  the  website 
www.commensal.ca  416-596-9364. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Editorial  Services.  Professional  proof- 
reading/copy editing  and  related  servic- 
es. References  include  Environment 
Canada  and  In  The  Hills  magazine. 
Flexible  timing.  Editors'  Association  of 
Canada  rates.  Contact  Susan  Robb  at 
416-789-9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly® 
rogers.com 

VOLUNTEER.  The  Adult  Disabled 
Downhill  Ski  Club  of  Toronto  is  looking 
for  enthusiastic  skiing  volunteers  for 
our  Saturday  program,  starting  January 
2009.  Lift  tickeVtransportation  are  pro- 
vided. Skiing  is  at  a private  club.  Please 
contact  Fred  Gaby  at  416-445-6160  early 
in  Nov.  30. 

Strengthen  your  teaching  and  presenta- 
tion skills.  Highly  qualified  private  tutor 
offers  custom  designed  coaching  in 
English  pronunciation  and  style  for  ESL 
speakers.  Inquiries:  416-972-0079. 


Upke  it  your  legacy. 


Ask  us  how  to  make  a planned  gift  to  U of  T. 


§ TORONTO 


WWW. giving. 


Faculty  Housing  Program  University  of  Toronto 

for  New  Faculty  Residential  Housmg  Ancillary 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  .St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  on  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 


wtvw.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 


giving 


10.  EVENTS 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2008 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHUGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  41 6-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circte 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Weiiesley  subway  station) 


Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (LL.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


JOIN  US 


STAFF  & 


m. 


DAY 

20%  OFF! 


-X- 


Reficshments  In  the  Great  Hail  Book  Room 
fiorn  4:00pm  • 8:00  pm 


University  of  Toronto  Booitstorc 

214  Coilocje?  St.,u;tc)nto 
410  -O40-/900 

wufw.uoftbookstore.com 


purchase  of  regufariy  priaed  merchandise, 

.{.  s?/cl‘  • .'i«i  ur'-.’  mateiTais,  Medicai  department  and  Computer  Shop. 


bai 

Religion 


Harvey  Whitehouse 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 


Thursday,  November  27,  2008  6:00  p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  15  Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission  Reception  to  Follow 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 


Reponsibilities  of  Soldiers  and 
Civilians  in  an  Unjust  War. 
Thursday,  November  13 

Prof.  Jeff  McMahan,  Rutgers 
University;  UNESCO  World  Philosophy 
Day  lecture.  1190  Bahen  Centre  for 
information  Technology.  40  St.  George 
St.  3:15  p.m.  Philosophy  and  Global 
Knowledge  Foundation 

How  Semiconductor  Grass  Will 
Solve  the  Energy  Crisis. 

Sunday,  November  16 

Prof.  Ray  La  Pierre,  McMaster 
University.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Palm  Trees,  Politics  and 
Prevention  of  Cardiovascular 
Disease. 

Tuesday,  November  18 

George  Alleyne,  director  emeritus.  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  12:30  p.m.  Global 


Health  Research,  Li  Ka  Shing 
Knowledge  Institute  and  St  Michael's 
Hospital 

The  Virtues  of  Vice: 

Or,  Resuscitating  Early  Black 
Atlantic  Gallows  Literature. 
Tuesday,  November  18 

Prof.  Jeannine  DeLombard,  English. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  4 p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the 
Book  and  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
United  States 

Architectures  of  Confession. 
Tuesday,  November  18 

Prof.  Evonne  Levy,  art.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  6:30  p.m.  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 

Vikings,  Gaels  and  Atlantic 
Archaeology:  Greater  Ireland 
and  the  Imagining  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Irish. 

Saturday,  November  22 
Kristjan  Ahronson,  research  fellow, 
Celtic  studies.  Charbonnel  Lounge, 
Emsiey  Hall,  St  Michael's  College,  81 
St.  Mary  St  2 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students 
free.  Reservations:  416-926-7145.  Celtic 
Studies 

Managing  Without  Growth: 
Slower  by  Design,  Not  Disaster. 
Sunday,  November  25 
Prof.  Peter  Victor,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Oscar  Niemeyer  100: 
Architecture  and  Its  Meanders. 


Tuesday,  November  25 

Prof.  Fares  el-Dahdah,  Rice  University. 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  6:30  p.m. 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 


SEMINARS 


Breaking  the  Modulation  Code. 
Friday,  November  14 

Krzysztof  Szczyglowski,  Agriculture  & 
Agri-Food  Canada.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Cancer  Genomics  in 
Translational  Kidney 
Cancer  Research. 

Monday,  November  17 

Dr.  Bln  lean  Teh,  Van  Andel  Research 
Institute.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 

A Matter  of  Perspective:  The 
Experience  of  Participants  and 
Their  Family  Members  Involved 
in  a Novel  Gene  Transfer  Trial. 
Wednesday,  November  19 

Pam  Kolopack,  public  health  sciences. 
Great  Hall,  88  College  St.  4:10  p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics 

Changing  Perspectives 
on  the  Ethics  of  Environmental 
Responsibility. 

Wednesday,  November  19 

Prof.  Kerry  Bowman,  family  and 
community  medicine.  East  Common 
Room,  Hart  House.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

How  Climate  Change  Will  Affect 
Infectious  Diseases  in  Canada 
and  the  Challenge  to  Our 
Healthcare  System. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Dr.  David  Fisman,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  1210  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology,  40  St.  George 
St.  4:10  p.m.  Environment 

Imprinted  Expression  of  Cdknic, 
Overgrowth  and  Beckwith- 
Wiedemann. 

Friday,  November  21 

Michael  Higgins,  Roswell  Park  Center 
Institute,  Buffalo.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Comparative  Bullet  Lead 
Analysis,  an  Example  of  Forensic 
Pseudoscience. 

Friday,  November  21 

Erik  Randich,  forensic  scientist  and 
bullet  lead  expert.  250  Leslie  L.  Dan 
Pharmacy  Building.  1:30  p.m.  Forensic 
Science  & Medicine 


“It  oifVi.s  A smicuiiirv”-  TrHomo  I iti: 

"'i  hcrc  arc  soiin*  gytul  reasons  for  hr'mp  hcic  ’ National  Post 
"fliuh  hopes  (or  Ah.  Kveicf-t”  • Now  .Miigayiiie 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


‘Thank  vou  lor  helpinfx  us  bea>n)c 

**Best  of  XofOntO^-iVew,  November  2007 

469  Bioor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


Grades:  7 to  1 2 EnroIrTf^fc 


371  8loorSt.West 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416.946.7995 
info@utschools.ca 
www.utschools.Ga 


UNivEksiry  of  Toronto  schools 


UTS  is  a university  preparatory  school 
affiliated  with  the  University  ofToronto, 
Located  on  U of  T’s  St.  George  Campus, 
UTS  offers  high  achieving  students  a 
specialized  curriculum. 

Our  unique  co-educationai  learning 
environment  encourages  creative 
interests  and  physical  activity  as  well 
as  a sense  of  social  responsibility. 


Application  Deadline  for  Grade  Seven  is  December  1 , 200 
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Against  Onto-Theology  From 
Within:  The  Case  of  Seren 
Kierkegaard. 

Friday,  November  21 

Leo  Stan,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Kierkegaard 
Circle 

Looking  at  Beavers: 

A Field  Guide. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Matthew  Brower,  U of  T Art  Centre.  Art 
Lounge,  U of  T Art  Centre,  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College.  4:30  p.m. 
UofT  Art  Centre  and  Information 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  13 

Henri-Paul  Sicsic,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  November  14 

A concert  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lois  Marshall  in  Russia, 
featuring  Lorna  MacDonald,  soprano. 
Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $25, 
students  and  seniors  $15. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  November  18 

Master  class  with  Prof.  Carol  McDavit, 
Universidade  Federal  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  to  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Jazz. 

Wednesday,  November  19  and 
Thursday,  November  20 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  November  22 

Gillian  MacKay,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Choirs  in  Concert 
Friday,  November  21 

University  Women's  Choir,  Robert 
Cooper,  conductor;  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Chapel.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $14,  students  and  seniors  $10. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Banana  Boys. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
November  12  to  November  15 

By  Leon  Aureus;  adapted  from  the 
novel  by  Terry  Woo.  Directed  by  Nina 
Lee  Aquino;  produced  by  A fu-GEN 
Theatre  Company.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  Free. 

UOFT  BOOKSTORE  SERIES. 
Thursday,  November  20 

David  Hackett,  author  of  Chaplain's 
Dream,  and  Peter  MacLeod,  author  of 
Northern  Armageddon.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services 


EXHIBITIONS 


TORONTO  SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY 

Till  We  Have  Faces:  Art  and 
Theology  in  Dialogue. 

To  November  14 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  nine 
Toronto  artists  who  have  pictured 
faces  in  very  different  ways.  47 
Queen's  Park  Cres.  E.  Hours;  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Barristers  md  Sotidton.  Haidrms  Public 


pbopu: 

fax: 


(4!6i  *56 1.745! 
(416)  96L5966 


205-65  V/c>.es'cy  Street  East 
Toronto.  Or,t.ii'lo  M4Y  !G7 

iMww.bwaikerfaw.com 


Reasonable  fees 

• Remarkable  Service 

• Since  1992 


A one-day  conference 

presented  by  the  RBC  Chair  in  Public  and  Economic  Policy  and 
the  RBC  Chair  in  Applied  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Toronto 


Keynote  Address 

Not  Nearly  Far  Enough  Baby:  More  Scope  for  Change 
Lorna  Marsden 

Dr.  Marsden  is  a Canadian  sociologist,  academic;  former  senator,  and 
former  President  and  Vice-Chancellor, York  University. 


Thursday,  November  20,  2008 
8:30  am  - 3:30  pm 

William  Doo  Auditorium 

New  College,  45  Willcocks  Street 


Open  to  the  public  with  free  admission.  Advance  registration  is  required. 
To  register,  RSVP  to  jvanfapigaitsci.uloronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5617  by 
Noyember  12, 2008.  For  complete  details,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca. 


Organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
and  the  Factor-lnwentash  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Toronto 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


UOFT  ART  CENTRE 
Beaver  Tales: 

Canadian  Art  and  Design. 

To  December  6 

This  exhibition  showcases  both 
emerging  and  established  designers 
and  craft  makers,  alongside  seminal 
artists  who  spearheaded  the  tradition 
of  interpreting  and  celebrating 
Canadian  countryside  and  wildlife  in 
their  artwork.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Science,  Planning,  Expulsion: 

The  National  Socialist  General 
Plan  for  the  East 
To  December  13 

This  collection  of  photographs  and 
expert  commentary  conveys  the  Nazi 
regime's  plan,  submitted  to  Heinrich 
Himmler  in  1941,  to  restructure  the  East 
racially,  demographically  and  spatially. 
Hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
UOFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Bill  Burns:  Bird  Radio. 

To  December  14 

This  exhibition  is  a continuation  of  the 
artist's  curious  work  on  animals,  plants 
and  safety.  It  focuses  on  strategies  of 
mimicry  and  the  authority  attached  to 
schematic  diagrams.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. ; 
Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Where  Duty  Leads:  Canada  in 
the  First  World  War. 

To  December  19 

The  exhibition  brings  together  a range 
of  material  — photographs,  histories, 
poetry,  memoirs,  letters,  government- 
issued  posters,  official  documents, 
literature  of  the  training  camps  and  of 
the  trenches;  curated  by  Graham 
Bradshaw.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


pEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  afthe 


COMMITTEES 


REVIEW 


Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  Nov.  25  for  events  taking 
place  Nov.  25  to  Dec.  9:  Tuesday, 
November  11. 

Issue  of  Dec.  9 for  events  taking  place 
Dec.  9 to  Jan.  13:  Tuesday,  December  9. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website 
(www.events.utoronto.ca).  For 
information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson® 
utoronto.ca. 


CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  & HUMAN  RESOURCES 

A committee  has  been  established  to  review  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  & 
Human  Resources.  Members  are:  Professors  Susan  Pfeiffer,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  vice-provost  (graduate  education),  chair;  Harry  Krashinsky 
and  Mike  Campolieti,  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  & Human  Resources  and 
management,  U of  T Scarborough;  Anil  Verma,  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  & 
Human  Resources  and  Rotman  School  of  Management;  Jeffrey  Reitz,  sociology; 
Peter  Pauly,  vice-dean  (academic),  Rotman  School  of  Management;  David  Klausner, 
vice-dean  (interdisciplinarity).  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  and  John  Scherk,  vice- 
dean, U of  T Scarborough;  and  Lori  Riznek,  Woodsworth  College;  Deborah  Campbell, 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  & Human  Resources;  and  Sarita  Patel  and  Danielle 
Lamb,  graduate  students.  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  & Human  Resources. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  receive  submissions  from  interested  persons  of 
the  university  community.  These  should  be  submitted  by  Nov.  18  to  Angelique  Plata 
at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St.;  e-mail,sgs.vdeanea@utoronto.ca. 


UofT  STAFF&  FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  fuotv/ear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  boaith  plans 

Tei  416-441-9742 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  toot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nd»  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  footanalyaSBTus  at  416-441-9742 

Oependabiiity.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipiine,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


Priftlefs 


Scdoners 


Pa*  MacfjiRBs 


iaftorritory  Inc. 

Yeer- 

fOf  in 

Con  uf  I iwr  Prmii’ts 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


mulufimctson  systemfr^^lour  ■ 


tacri  ••  • 
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Out 

aud 

About 


Working  towards  a day  when 
being  gay  is  just  a part  of 
one's  overall  identity 


By  Jonathan  Naymark 

‘T’ln  coming  out,  1 want  the  world  to 
know,  I’ve  got  to  let  it  show  ...” 

So  sang  Diana  Ross  in  her  seminal 
hit.  I'm  Coming  Out,  a ditty  that  in 
more  recent  years  has  been  co-opted 
by  the  LGBT  (lesbian,  gay,  bisexual 
and  transgender)  community  as  its 
rallying  cry  for  just  that  — coming 


out  of  the  closet  and  declaring  one’s 
homosexuality.  On  Oct.  1 1 , National 
Coming  Out  Day,  it  was  a song  that 
held  real  relevance. 

I recently  spent  a couple  of  days 
in  Vienna,  where  I befriended  a 
B-list  Austrian  celebrity;  Cedric,  a 
transplanted  American,  was  a reality 
TV  host  and  aspiring  singer-songwriter. 

“1  wonder  why  more  celebrities 
aren’t  openly  gay?”  I eventually  asked, 
as  the  stereo  of  Vienna’s  only  passable 
gay  bar  blasted  Ricky  Martin’s  Livin  La 
Vida  Loca.  Cedric  — perhaps  imbued 
with  his  own  sense  of  celebrity  — was 
shocked  at  my  suggestion  that  a public 
figure  would  choose  to  “come  out  of 
the  closet.” 

"Sexuality,”  he  argued,  “is  an 
intensely  private  issue.  Who  or  what  I 
do  in  my  bedroom  should  not  concern 
my  fans.” 

His  is  a mantra  repeated  across  the 
world,  in  the  boardroom  and  many 
a coffee  shop.  However,  I remained 
unconvinced  with  this  reasoning.  While 
sexual  proclivities  are  surely  no  one’s 
business,  sexuality,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  is  a part  of  the  public  discourse. 

Back  in  North  America  — less  then 
one  month  after  my  European  trip, 
the  third  estate  served  up  yet  another 


magazine  cover  featuring  the  latest 
celebrity  to  proclaim:  Yes,  I’m  gay. 

(Why  thank  you.  Clay!) 

Singer  Clay  Aiken’s  decision  to 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  in  fact  the 
continued  fascination  our  society  has 
with  the  coming  out  process  hints 
at  something  a bit  more  insidious.  If 
homosexuality  doesn't  matter,  why 
do  some  celebrities  spend  the 
majority  of  their  careers  denying  their 
homosexuality,  only  to  later  admit 
what  everyone  with  half  a brain  already 
knows? 


When  a celebrity  comes  out  of  the 
closet,  it  confirms  months,  maybe  even 
years  of  speculation.  The  decision 
to  come  out  is  subsequently  a bit 
different  then  your  typical  adolescent’s 
fork  upon  glass  announcement  over 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  When  public 
figures  do  acknowledge  their  sexuality, 
it  is  often  years  after  they  come  out  to 
family  and  friends.  In  Clay’s  case,  the 
singer  has  said  that  he  came  out  to  his 
mother  four  years  ago;  but  it  was  the 
birth  of  his  first  child  that  prompted 
him  to  come  out  to  his  fans  and  to  the 
public.  Clay  himself  stated,  “I  cannot 
raise  a child  to  lie  or  hide  things.” 
While  Clay  may  proclaim  his  sexuality 
now,  he  is  also  admitting  that  for  four 
years  he  did  lie,  repeatedly  denying 
accusations  of  his  homosexuality.  If  his 
private  life  and  sexuality  didn’t  matter, 
then  why  spend  four  years  denying 
and  hiding  from  the  truth? 

In  our  society  heterosexuality  is  a 
given;  it’s  a normative  judgment.  We 
assume  people  to  be  straight  until 
we  know  that  they  aren’t.  And  no 
matter  how  comfortable  you  are  with 


your  homosexuality  — when  a gay  or 
lesbian  person  meets  new  people  he 
or  she  still  has  to  come  out  at  some 
point. 

As  society’s  normative  sexuality, 
heterosexuality  is  used  by  public 
figures  for  their  own  professional 
gain.  Where  would  Brad  Pitt  be 
in  the  current  celebrity  obsessed 
climate  without  his  gorgeous  wife  and 
harem  of  children?  For  politicians 
heterosexuality  is  part  of  their  package 
sold  to  voters.  The  recent  Conservative 
Party  tagline  — Stephen  Harper  is 
dedicated  to  building  a stronger, 
prouder,  more  prosperous  Canada  by 
delivering  real  results  for  everyday 
Canadian  families  — drives  home 
Harper's  commitment  to  family  values. 


Just  as  Pitt  uses  his  heterosexual 
virility  to  sell  films,  so  do  politicians 
who  strive  to  portray  themselves  as 
doting  fathers  and  spouses.  Check 
out  the  last  line  of  Harper’s  bio: 
“Stephen  and  his  wife,  Laureen,  have 
two  children,  Benjamin  and  Rachel, 
and  make  their  permanent  home 
in  Calgary.”  This  coda  is  part  of  the 
heterosexual  norm  — yet  our  gay 
politicians,  even  out  ones,  don’t  get 
the  same  ending.  Even  the  official  bio 
for  Scott  Brison,  one  of  parliament’s 
few  openly  gay  MPs,  has  no  mention 
of  his  recent  marriage  to  his  long-time 
male  partner. 

In  a perfect  world  I can  see  the 
reasoning  in  the  argument  that 
sexuality  doesn’t  matter.  And  in  many 
ways  sexuality  shouldn’t  matter.  But  in 
the  world  we're  currently  living  in,  it  is 
clear  that  sexuality  undoubtedly  does. 
Sexuality,  however,  isn't  simply  what 


my  boyfriend  and  I do  behind  closed 
doors.  It  is  a natural  part  of  our  modern 
civil  society;  and  if  heterosexuality  is 
normative  and  generally  part  of  the 
public  record,  then  we  should  strive  to 
build  a society  where  homosexuality 
can  become  part  of  this  natural  public 
record  as  well. 

In  Canada  this  is  happening 
slowly.  Queer  leaders  such  as  Doug 
Elliot,  George  Smitherman,  athlete 
Mark  Tewksbury  and  actor  Adamo 
Ruggiero,  all  of  whom  are  openly  gay, 
are  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  respective 
careers  and  are  not  hampered  by  their 
sexuality.  Organizations  such  as  Pride@ 
Work  and  events  such  as  Out  on  Bay 
Street  — Canada’s  national  business 
conference  for  LGBT  business  and 
professional  students  — are  working 
to  ensure  that  openly  gay  employees 
are  not  negatively  impacted  because 
of  their  sexuality. 

Quietly  we  are  inching  our  way 


towards  the  potential  of  a post-coming 
out  era,  where  events  such  as  National 
Coming  Out  Day  would  be  irrelevant. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  in  2008,  we’re 
not  there  yet.  Until  we  are  able  to 
move  beyond  the  sensationalist  aspect 
of  someone  admitting  what  they  like 
to  do  behind  closed  doors.  I’m  still 
willing  to  argue  that  homosexuality 
isn’t  simply  a private  matter. 

lonathan  Naymark,  a Rotman  MBA 
candidate,  recently  co~organized  Out  on  Bay 
Street,  Canada’s  LGBT  business,  career  and 
leadership  conference,  www.outonbayst.org. 
The  event  featured  almost  100  students  from 
across  the  country,  a career  fair  supported  by 
1 7 corporate  sponsors  and  a keynote  address 
by  athlete  Mark  Tewksbury. 


